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Foreword 


"Almo,  His  Master’s  Eyes”  only  proves  one  more  noble 
service  we  accept  from  our  best  friend,  the  dog.  Even 
"friend”  does  not  adequately  describe  the  dog,  as  we  have 
all  been  failed  by  friends  at  some  time  in  life — but  never 
by  a  dog  who  has  given  us  his  heart  and  loyal  devotion. 

Certainly  our  debt  to  the  dog  is  a  big  one.  With  every¬ 
one’s  sympathies  showered  upon  the  blind  man — I  can 
only  hope  that  his  sympathy  will  reward  the  patient  de¬ 
votion  of  his  dog  whose  activities  must  be  so  confined  in 
order  to  serve  his  master. 
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CHAPTER  I  . 

HAVE  traveled  over  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  with  Almo. 

On  one  of  our  trips  we  were  the  guests  of  my  old  friend, 
Henry  Barker,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  Key  Route 
Inn  at  Oakland,  California. 

Knowing  that  I  like  a  quiet  room,  he  gave  us  one  on  the 
third  and  top  floor  of  the  hotel,  on  this  occasion.  We  were 
tired  from  traveling  and  as  we  had  to  go  out  that  night, 
we  thought  we  would  lie  down  and  take  a  little  rest  that 
afternoon.  We  had  been  asleep  but  a  few  minutes  when  I 
was  awakened  by  Almo  pacing  up  and  down.  This  was 
unusual  for  him  to  do.  I  listened  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  Soon  he  came  over  to  the  bedside  and  touched  me 
with  his  paw  and  began  whining.  This  convinced  me  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 

I  got  up,  put  his  harness  on,  took  my  cane  and  went  into 
the  hall  that  led  to  the  elevator  and  stairway.  I  heard  no 
one  and  everything  was  all  right  as  far  as  I  could  tell.  I 
gave  Almo  the  command  to  return  to  my  room  and  was 
about  to  take  his  harness  off  when  he  again  started  whin¬ 
ing  and  jumping  up  on  me.  Then  came  a  peculiar,  rum- 
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bling,  roaring  noise,  mingled  with  the  crashing  of  glass.  A 
great  commotion  began  taking  place  somewhere  in  the 
hotel  and  voices  were  screaming,  "Fire,  fire — the  hotel’s 
on  fire!” 

I  realized  that  the  hotel  was  a  wooden  building  and 
would  burn  very  quickly.  I  commanded  Almo,  "To  door,” 
and  rushed  him  down  the  hall  again  toward  the  elevator, 
hoping  to  meet  someone  in  the  halls  who  could  tell  me 
which  part  of  the  building  was  on  fire.  When  I  reached 
the  corridor  that  turned  and  led  directly  to  the  elevator, 
some  hundred  feet  away,  I  did  not  need  anyone  to  tell  me 
where  the  fire  was,  nor  how  serious  it  might  prove.  As  we 
turned  the  corner  into  that  corridor  Almo  stopped  sud¬ 
denly  and  began  pulling  me  back.  He  saw  what  I  could 
only  sense.  He  saw  furious,  angry  flames  leaping  through 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  that  narrow  passageway,  like  long, 
red  tongues  of  hideous  monsters  bent  on  devouring  us. 
The  flames  hissed  and  seared  as  they  roared  their  warn¬ 
ing.  They  dipped  and  danced  and  crackled,  uniting  them¬ 
selves  into  solid  bodies  of  fire  and  smoke,  making  the  hall 
impassable.  I  stood  there  in  the  swirling  smoke,  dazed 
from  amazement  at  the  suddenness  with  which  these  fa¬ 
mous  old  hallways  had  been  turned  into  an  inferno.  The 
maddening  sounds  and  intense  heat  told  me  that  the  fire’s 
start  had  been  swift  and  that  it  was  already  beyond  con¬ 
trol.  I  could  hear  loud  voices  in  the  distance  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  people  who  were  excitedly  rushing  about  on 
the  floor  below.  Doors  banged  beneath  me  as  people  hur- 
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riedly  left  their  rooms  and  raced  through  the  halls,  calling 
to  one  another  to  get  out.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  but 
ourselves  on  the  top  floor. 

I  thought  the  fire  had  started  on  the  lower  floors  and 
had  already  reached  the  upper  floor.  I  did  not  know  at 
that  time  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  on  the  floor  where  we 
were.  Later  I  learned  that  the  fire  started  from  defective 
wiring  on  the  top  floor  and  had  been  burning  within  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  a  long  time  without  being  discovered. 
When  it  broke  through,  it  did  so  over  a  large  area  of  the 
halls  leading  to  the  elevator  and  stairway,  and  released  vol¬ 
umes  of  heavy  black  smoke  which  quickly  filled  the  cor¬ 
ridors. 

As  the  smoke  grew  thicker  about  us  and  the  flames  came 
nearer  and  became  hotter,  Almo  gave  me  another  sharp 
pull  backwards  in  the  direction  of  my  room.  Realizing 
that  we  were  cut  off  from  reaching  the  elevator  and  stair¬ 
way  and  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  find  a  fire  escape,  I 
dashed  back  to  my  room  with  Almo  to  awaken  my  wife. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  we  hoped  to  find  some 
way  of  escape.  My  wife  followed  me  into  the  hall.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  her  say,  "Which  way  shall  we  go?” 

"Can’t  you  see  where  to  go?”  I  asked  her. 

"No,”  she  said,  "I  can’t  see  through  the  smoke,”  and 
with  that  we  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  so  dense 
that  all  of  us  began  choking.  This,  and  the  wailing  of  the 
sirens  of  approaching  fire  trucks  struck  terror  to  my  heart. 
I  became  panic  stricken  and  unconsciously  shouted  a  com- 
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mand  to  Almo,  "To  door — outside!”  While  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  deciding  which  way  to  go,  my  head  seemed 
to  clear  of  the  fright  that  for  a  moment  had  besieged  me. 
My  wife’s  grip  on  my  arm  tightened  and  I  felt  her  trem¬ 
bling.  Almo,  having  satisfied  himself  which  way  he  should 
go  by  sniffing  the  air  close  to  the  floor  where  the  smoke 
was  thinnest,  started  off  down  the  hall,  dragging  us  both 
along  with  him  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  the 
flames  were  fast  coming  upon  us. 

Terror  struck  deep  into  me  again  as  the  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind,  "How  will  we  ever  save  Almo?” 
"Faster,  faster,”  I  called  loudly  to  him  so  that  he  might 
hear  me  above  the  great  noise  of  the  assembling  fire  trucks 
and  shouts  of  the  people  on  the  street.  Hurrying,  he 
turned  down  first  one  hall  and  then  another,  seeking  a  way 
out.  Suddenly  he  stopped  at  a  cross  corridor,  sniffing  the 
air  to  determine  his  way  to  an  outlet  which  his  eyes  could 
not  see  through  the  smoke.  He  stood  alert  for  a  moment, 
then  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  and  hurried  on,  stopping 
within  the  next  few  yards  at  a  window.  We  opened  the 
window  and  found  that  it  led  to  a  fire  escape.  Realizing 
that  at  last  here  was  fresh  air  and  a  way  to  safety,  I 
thanked  God  for  the  intelligence  that  He  had  given  this 
truly  wonderful  animal  and  for  bringing  him  into  my  life. 

Here  new  problems  confronted  us.  The  opening  of  that 
window  started  a  draft  through  the  halls,  which  sucked 
greater  volumes  of  smoke  and  flames  our  way.  With  one 
look  at  the  fire  escape,  my  wife  told  me  we  never  could  get 
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Almo  through  the  small  opening  or  down  the  narrow  lad¬ 
der  which  extended  straight  to  the  roofs  below.  My  one 
thought  then  was  to  get  Almo  through  the  window  onto 
the  fire  escape  where  we  might  be  seen  and  our  calls  for 
help  might  be  heard.  I  commanded  Almo,  '  Outside,”  but 
he  refused  to  go.  I  tried  to  lift  him  through  the  window, 
but  he  resisted  me. 

Two  men,  standing  on  the  roof  below  us  watching  the 
fire,  saw  us  struggling  at  the  window  and  came  up  the 
little  fire  escape  ladder  to  help  us.  Then  a  fireman  came 
up  the  same  way,  and  still  Almo  fought  our  efforts  to 
force  him  through  the  window.  The  fireman  took  another 
look  down  the  hall  at  the  fire  and  saw  that  it  was  burning 
so  fast  that  he  shouted  in  my  ear,  "You  will  have  to  leave 
the  dog  and  make  a  break  for  it  yourselves.” 

In  a  flash  I  realized  why  Almo  would  not  go  through 
the  window.  He  was  refusing  to  leave  me.  Stepping  out 
of  the  window  I  called  to  him  to  come  on,  and  he  followed 
immediately. 

The  fireman  and  my  wife  insisted  on  my  going  down  the 
ladder  first.  In  my  excitement  and  hurry,  my  coat  caught 
on  some  sharp  object,  holding  me  fast.  In  my  struggle  to 
free  myself  I  slipped  from  one  of  the  small  rungs,  tearing 
my  coat  away  and  falling  several  feet  to  the  roofs  below.  I 
thought  the  fire  escape  had  given  way.  Dazed  and  shocked 
from  the  fall,  I  was  scrambling  to  my  feet  when  I  heard 
above  the  noise  and  excitement  all  around  me,  voices  call¬ 
ing,  "Throw  the  dog  down.”  The  picture  of  broken  legs, 


Old  Hotel  Swept  by  Fire 

The  Key  Route  hotel,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  upper  Broadway  district,  was  partly  destroyed  by 
J  fire  pf  mysterious  origin  late  yesterday.  Every  available  piece  of  fire  apparatus  was  called  to  the  s«i 
)  by  four  general  alarms.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  entire  block  was  doomed .—TRJDUNf 


Officials  Probe  $100,000 
Blaze  at  Key  Route  Inn 


Dog  Rescues 
Blind  Guest 
And  Wife 


.✓'Scenes  photographed  during  the  burning  of  the  Key  Route  Inn, 
sho  graphically  the  menace  to  the  crowded  Broadway  and  Grand 
avenue  business  district  and  to  the  throngs  which  watched  the  blaze. 
Among  the  guests  who  fled  for  their  lives  before  the  roaring  flames 
were  MR.  and  MRS.  W.  A.  CHRISTENSEN  (upper  leftTw^j 
were  led  to  safety  by  their  police  dog,  Almo  von  Echenweiler. 


A  blind  man  and  h»  wife,  asleep 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  fcey 
Route  Inn,  their  room  circled  by 
flames  and  smoke,  came  through 
alive  only  because  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  devotion  of  their  Ger¬ 
man  shepherd  "eve'*  dog.  Almo 
von  Eckenweller. 

The  \rlo — W.  A.  Chrlstensep.  hi* 
wife.  Ethel,  and  the  dog — were 
carried  down  ladders  by  firemen 
to  nn  odjolnlnc  roof  while  the  hug" 
crowd  cheered,  and  then  escorted 
to  safety  In  an  alley  In  back  of  the 
hostelry. 

The  rescue,  coming  at  a  crucial' 
moment  :i«  the  five  leaped  through” 
the  third  floor  hallway  and  swirled 
into  the  room  Just  vacated  by  the 
blind  nmn  and  Ills  wife.  wouhL 
-»  i 
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a  broken  back  and  internal  injuries,  a  pistol  shot  and  the 
end  of  this  marvelous  animal,  who  had  just  saved  our  lives, 
maddened  me  and  I  remember  shouting  frantically  to  the 
fireman  not  to  "Throw  the  dog,”  but  to  save  him  from  in¬ 
jury  at  all  costs.  The  fireman  had  no  means  by  which  he 
could  lower  Almo,  and  he  and  the  two  men  hesitated  han¬ 
dling  him  for  fear  he  would  bite  them. 

Right  here  we  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  veterinarian 
who  at  one  time  had  shown  us  the  proper  way  to  lift  a  big 
dog  without  his  struggling  or  being  injured.  My  wife  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  fireman  the  way  to  do  this  by  placing  his  arms 
beneath  Almo’s  body  in  front  of  his  hind  legs  and  in  back 
of  his  front  legs,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  shepherd  lifts 
a  little  lamb.  The  fireman  did  this  and  found  that  he 
could  lift  Almo  over  the  railing  easily.  Then  catching  hold 
of  the  handle  of  the  harness,  he  lowered  him  as  far  as  he 
could  reach  and  dropped  him  into  the  arms  of  several  men 
who  were  waiting  on  the  roofs  to  catch  him. 

As  soon  as  Almo  landed,  he  came  leaping  toward  me, 
barking  his  great  joy.  Standing  on  his  hind  legs,  he  kissed 
me  frantically.  Although  my  wife  was  nearly  overcome  by 
the  smoke,  she  managed  to  get  down  safely,  and  I  was 
comforted  to  find  her  by  my  side.  As  the  two  men  and  the 
fireman,  who  had  helped  us,  descended  to  the  rooftops, 
the  flames  began  pouring  from  the  window  through  which 
we  had  escaped.  The  fireman  called  loudly  to  us  to  clear 
the  roofs,  as  the  stores  below  contained  gasoline  and  oil 
which  might  catch  fire  and  explode  at  any  minute.  Then 
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came  our  flight  across  a  block  of  rooftops  before  we  could 
find  a  way  down  to  the  street.  We  had  to  cross  from  one  roof 
to  another  as  we  ran.  Our  strength  was  about  gone  when 
we  reached  the  streets,  but  Almo  calmly  led  me  through 
the  milling,  excited  mob  on  the  sidewalks,  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  hotel  burn.  He  picked  his  way  carefully  past  fire 
hose,  automobiles,  fire  engines,  and  chemical  and  hook  and 
ladder  wagons  of  the  fire  department  and  brought  me 
safely  to  our  car  which  was  parked  a  few  blocks  away. 

We  were  nearly  exhausted  from  nervous  excitement  and 
anxiety  when  we  reached  the  garage.  We  had  been  through 
a  terrifying  experience  and  were  glad  to  find  refuge  where 
we  might  collect  our  wits.  The  garage  attendants  were  all 
out  watching  the  hotel  burn.  We  were  alone  and  quiet 
but  for  the  sirens  and  noise  of  the  voices  outside.  My 
thoughts  turned  to  the  noble  animal  beside  me.  While  my 
wife  and  I  were  petting  and  praising  him  for  what  he  had 
just  done,  and  saying  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  our 
safe  escape  from  so  horrible  a  death,  a  flock  of  newspaper 
reporters  and  camera  men  swooped  down  upon  us,  asking 
questions  about  how  Almo  had  saved  us,  and  wanting  to 
make  pictures  of  him.  Almo  became  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
and  the  story  of  his  heroism  has  spread  to  two  continents. 


ALMO  WAS  ACCLAIMED  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  TWELVE  MEMBERS  IN  AMERICA 
OF  THE  ANIMAL  HERO  LEGION  AND  PRESENTED  THIS  SOLID  SILVER  MEDAL 
FOR  INTELLIGENCE.  THE  PRESENTATION  WAS  MADE  BY  PROXY  FROM  THE 
STAGE  OF  A  NEW  YORK  THEATER,  AND  LATER  HE  WAS  PRESENTED  WITH  A 
SILVER  TRIBUTE  CUP  FOR  HEROISM  BY  DIANA  BELAIS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  ANTI-VIVISECTION  SOCIETY. 
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CHAPTER  II  ffl 

XT  would  be  difficult  to  state 

with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how,  when  and  where  man 
and  dog  first  became  allied.  There  are  many  theories  on 
this  subject.  History  records  instances  of  the  bones  of  man 
and  dog  being  found  together  in  excavations  dating  back 
for  millions  of  years,  and  of  crude  carvings  and  paintings 
of  dogs  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  early  Egyptians  and  in 
caves  presumably  occupied  by  early  man.  These  findings 
indicate  clearly  that  a  strong  attraction  and  dependence 
upon  each  other  for  companionship  and  protection  has 
existed  from  the  beginnings  of  man  and  dog.  This  tie  has 
stood  the  test  and  lasted  down  the  ages  with  an  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  deeper  understanding  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  value  of  his  canine  friends  as  man  has  become 
more  civilized. 

Doubtless  early  man  found  in  the  domesticated  wild  dog 
not  only  companionship  in  his  lonely  existence,  but  a  help 
in  hunting  and  obtaining  his  food  and  in  protection  from 
the  ferocious  beasts  and  savages  of  his  own  kind.  Later,  as 
he  progressed  and  accumulated  material  possessions,  man 
found  the  dog  useful  in  guarding  his  property  and  livestock 
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from  wolves  and  marauding  tribes.  Hence  we  find  that, 
with  man’s  guiding  hand,  the  intelligence  of  the  dog,  in 
certain  breeds  and  instances,  has  developed  to  where  it  is 
as  outstanding  as  the  progress  of  man  himself. 

The  shepherd  breed  of  dogs  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  direct  descendant  that  we  have  of  the  wild  dog  of  a 
few  million  years  ago.  He  has  for  centuries  past,  and  is  to¬ 
day  serving  man  in  more  useful  and  unusual  occupations 
than  all  the  other  breeds  put  together.  The  shepherd  breed 
is  generally  acknowledged  and  accepted  as  being  of  the 
highest  canine  intelligence,  which  probably  accounts  for  its 
having  been  used  so  extensively  in  the  old  countries  for 
utility  purposes.  They  are  big,  strong,  hardy,  lovable  crea¬ 
tures,  devoted  to  their  masters  and  the  work  for  which 
they  have  been  trained.  Their  long  association  with  man 
and  work  seems  to  have  developed  in  them  an  occupational 
instinct.  They  are  happiest  and  in  best  form  when  occu¬ 
pied,  but  sometimes  become  outlaws  if  overfed,  petted  and 
pampered,  and  allowed  to  run  at  large  uncontrolled. 

Nearly  every  country  has  its  particular  type  of  shepherd 
dog.  The  Germans  appear  to  be  the  most  advanced  in 
their  efforts,  begun  about  forty  years  ago,  to  combine  the 
intelligence,  courage,  character,  and  working  ability  of 
their  shepherd  dogs  with  their  present  day  standards  of 
size,  form  and  beauty.  The  German  shepherd  has  been 
used  in  Germany  and  nearby  countries  for  centuries  as  herd 
dogs  to  watch  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  guarding 
them  from  wolves  and  thieves.  They  are  trained  for  this 
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work  and  one  good  shepherd  dog  tends  several  hundred 
sheep  or  cattle.  He  keeps  them  all  together  and  out  of 
ploughed  or  planted  ground  and  off  the  highways  and  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  and  helps  his  master  to  drive  them  to  market. 
They  are  also  used  for  herding  pigs  and  geese  and  as  draft 
dogs  to  draw  light  carts,  as  pack  animals  over  the  narrow 
mountain  trails,  and  as  sled  dogs  in  the  colder  countries. 

There  were  thousands  of  shepherd  dogs  used  in  the 
great  World  War  for  Red  Cross,  guard,  draft,  and  mes¬ 
senger  work. 

In  Germany  they  are  used  extensively  in  the  police  ser¬ 
vice.  They  must  be  very  intelligent,  powerful  and  well- 
trained  to  be  police  dogs.  The  shepherd  is  used  more  than 
any  other  breed  for  police  work,  because  his  intelligence, 
size,  strength  and  courage  fit  him  better  than  other  dogs 
for  this  type  of  work. 

Any  breed  of  dog  may  be  used  as  a  police  dog,  but  un¬ 
less  a  shepherd  dog  has  been  trained  for  the  police  service, 
he  is  not  a  police  dog,  although  here  in  America,  the 
German  shepherd  is  generally  mis-called  "police  dog.”  In 
Germany,  "P.  H.”  is  the  title  or  degree  a  dog  is  given 
when  he  is  educated  and  graduated  as  a  police  dog.  It 
means  in  German  "politzer  hund.” 

The  newest  achievement  of  these  German  shepherd  dogs 
in  the  occupational  field  is  the  leading  of  blind  persons. 

Almo  von  Eckenweiler  obtained  a  degree  of  P.  H.  be¬ 
fore  becoming  an  eye  dog  or  guide  dog,  and  served  in  the 
German  police  service  with  a  good  record  for  six  months. 
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He  is  registered  in  his  native  land  and  with  the  American 
Kennel  Club  as  a  thoroughbred,  pedigreed  German  shep¬ 
herd,  and  well  may  he  be  proud  of  his  ancestors  of  this 
noble  breed. 


■Mi . 
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His  Start  in  Life 

CHAPTER  III  \ 

iVLMO  was  born  in  a  little 

village  in  the  Black  Forest  district,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  all  Germany.  His  master  used  to  take 
Almo’s  mother  and  father  and  their  big  family  of  puppies 
on  long  walks  through  the  Black  Woods  every  day.  Here 
he  taught  them  how  to  play  for  exercise,  which  gave  Almo 
a  fine  healthy  body  and  keen  brain.  Almo’s  first  master 
was  a  gardener  by  trade  and  a  breeder  and  trainer  of  police 
dogs. 

Almo  was  a  smart  little  puppy.  He  had  seven  brothers  and 
sisters  who  were  smart,  too,  but  Almo  did  everything  his 
master  told  him  to  do  so  much  quicker  and  better  than 
his  brothers  and  sisters  that  his  master  paid  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  education.  He  showed  at  an  early  age  that  he 
was  going  to  be  a  great  dog  when  he  grew  up. 

Prompt  obedience  to  whistles,  calls  and  commands  is 
the  first  lesson  all  dog  pupils  must  learn  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  education.  Successful  animal  trainers  strive 
patiently  to  teach  their  young  pupils  that  they  must  obey 
their  master’s  signs  or  commands  the  instant  he  gives  them. 
It  took  long,  hard,  patient  work  to  impress  upon  Almo’s 
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mind  that  he  must  learn  to  obey  before  his  master  could 
teach  him  other  interesting  things. 

Almo  was  his  master’s  favorite.  He  would  take  Almo 
with  him  to  the  places  where  he  was  working  and  let  him 
play  around  the  gardens.  The  people  for  whom  Almo’s 
master  worked  would  come  to  see  if  he  would  sell  Almo. 
Almo  would  understand 
them  and  quietly  sneak  away 
and  hide  under  the  hedge 
for  fear  his  master  might  do 
this.  Almo’s  master  would 
smile  and  then  look  sad  as  he 
thought  how  much  he  loved 
little  Almo.  He  would  tell 
these  people  that  he  would 
not  think  of  parting  with 
Almo  until  after  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  training  as  a  police 
dog. 

As  the  dogs  grew  older  and 
increased  in  size,  strength, 
and  wisdom,  their  master  be¬ 
gan  to  teach  them  the  things 
that  police  dogs  must  be  able 

to  do.  He  trained  them  to  pay  no  attention  to  people  who 
offered  them  food  or  tried  to  make  friends  with  them. 
He  taught  them  to  carry  messages  and  not  to  stop  along 
the  way  to  play  or  fight  with  other  dogs.  He  trained  them 
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to  return  as  soon  as  a  message  was  delivered.  They  were 
drilled  to  run  ahead  of  their  police  masters  and  guard 
them  from  surprise  attacks  by  desperate  criminals  who 
might  be  hiding  behind  trees,  boxes,  doorways  or  in  alleys. 
They  were  instructed  to  pick  up  the  scent  of  people  and 
track  them  through  city  streets  and  country  places.  When 
the  person  for  whom  they  were  looking  was  found,  they 
were  taught  to  guard  that  person  and  not  to  let  him  move, 
and  to  attack  him  if  he  did.  They  were  shown  how  to  at¬ 
tack  a  man  who  might  have  a  club  or  pistol  in  his  hand  or 
attempt  to  draw  one  from  his  pocket  or  holster. 

Broad  and  high  jumping  and  fence  or  wall-climbing 
were  other  important  parts  of  their  daily  work.  In  these 
Almo  took  special  interest  and  excelled  the  other  dogs. 
In  the  attacks  he  was  efficient,  but  not  vicious. 

When  dogs  are  trained  for  police  or  for  guide  work,  it 
is  best  that  they  should  not  be  talked  to  and  petted  by  per¬ 
sons  other  than  the  master,  as  it  quickly  spoils  them,  and 
their  value  as  work  animals  soon  depreciates. 

As  Almo’s  graduation  as  a  police  dog  drew  near,  his 
master  was  besieged  by  his  police  friends  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cities  who  went  about  watching  the  training  and 
work  of  the  different  dogs.  They  did  this  so  that  they 
would  know  which  dogs  were  the  best.  They  knew  that 
Almo  was  an  exceptionally  fine  police  dog  and  a  beautiful 
one,  too,  and  they  all  wanted  to  buy  him.  Almo  was 
eighteen  months  old  when  he  was  graduated  as  a  "politzer 
hund.”  It  was  mighty  hard  for  his  master  to  part  with  him, 
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but  such  a  good  price  was  offered  for  him  that  he  finally 
decided  to  let  the  police  service  have  him. 

It  was  winter  time  when  Almo’s  master  returned  to  his 
little  village  from  the  city  where  he  had  gone  to  deliver 
Almo  to  the  police  department.  It  was  night  and  the  snow 
was  falling.  As  he  wearily  trudged  along  through  the  bit¬ 
ter  cold  and  slush,  he  thought  of  the  happy  hours  he  had 
spent  training  Almo  to  scent  tracks  in  the  snow  last  win¬ 
ter,  when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old.  How  gracefully  he 
ran  over  the  white  ground,  sniffing  here  and  there  and 
occasionally  sticking  his  nose  into  drifts  to  locate  the  tracks 
that  had  been  covered  by  a  light  storm!  "Never  will  I 
have  another  such  dog  as  Almo!”  he  thought. 

When  he  arrived  home,  his  wife  and  two  little  children 
greeted  him.  The  house  was  warm  and  cheery  and  dinner 
was  ready,  but  he  could  not  eat  the  tasty  things  his  wife 
had  prepared  for  him.  He  longed  for  Almo,  and  he 
fumbled  the  money  he  had  received  for  him.  He  almost 
wished  he  had  been  able  to  resist  the  demands  made  upon 
him  for  Almo  and  the  temptation  the  money  was  to  him  at 
that  time  to  buy  food  for  his  family.  He  tried  to  console 
himself  in  the  thought  that  they  all  needed  warm  clothing 
for  the  winter  and  the  money  he  had  received  for  his  be¬ 
loved  Almo  would  help  him  to  get  the  things  they  needed. 
Christmas  was  only  a  few  days  away,  too,  and  although 
he  was  heartbroken  over  parting  with  Almo,  he  knew  how 
sorry  he  would  feel  if  he  could  not  have  a  Christmas  tree 
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for  the  children,  with  lots  of  tinsel  and  candles  and  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  family. 

From  the  little  house  adjoining,  where  the  dogs  were 
kept,  he  heard  them  whimpering  and  whining  softly  to  see 
him.  He  went  out  and  brought  them  all  into  the  kitchen 
where  it  was  warm  and  comfortable.  They  circled  around 
him,  pawing  him  and  barking  their  delight  to  see  him 
again.  After  greeting  their  master,  each  found  a  place  to 
lie  down  facing  him.  They  became  very  still  and  looked  at 
each  other.  One  by  one,  they  raised  their  noses  in  the  air 
and  sniffed  and  looked  at 
their  master  as  though  ask¬ 
ing,  "Where  is  Almo?’’  He 
stooped  and  patted  their 
heads.  As  he  stood  up,  tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

A  few  miles  away,  a  group 
of  big  men  in  grey  uniforms, 
wearing  helmets  and  side- 
arms,  stood  in  the  center  of  a 
large  room.  Their  hard- 
lined,  weather-beaten  faces 
glowed  with  interest  as  they 
watched  a  huge  and  beauti¬ 
ful  dog  lying  before  them. 

His  hind  quarters  were 
crouched  as  if  for  a  spring, 
his  front  legs  spread  far 
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apart,  showing  a  massive  chest  and  shoulders,  his  shapely 
head  resting  upon  the  floor  between  his  paws.  His  big, 
brown  eyes  looked  first  at  one  uniformed  man  and  then 
another.  They  heard  him  give  a  deep  sigh  and  a  low, 
whimpering  sound.  As  these  calloused  men  of  the  law, 
interested  mostly  in  making  records  for  themselves  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  policemen,  saw  crystals  glis¬ 
tening  in  the  beautiful  but  saddened  eyes  of  this  magnificent 
dog,  their  faces  softened.  They  knew  the  devotion  of  a 
shepherd  dog  for  his  master.  They  understood.  Almo  was 
crying,  too. 
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CHAPTER  IV  /TTl  T 

When  the  World  War 

ended,  there  were  2,800  German  war  blind  who  sat  alone 

in  the  dark  or  vainly  tried  to  grope  their  way  about  old 

and  familiar  places,  which  were  now  strange  to  them.  The 

horrors  of  the  war  and  the  fear  of  the  future  gripped  at 

their  hearts.  How  would  they  ever  learn  to  find  their  way 

about?  How  could  they  find  work  that  they  could  do,  now 

that  they  were  handicapped  by  this  terrible  darkness?  The 

question  wrote  itself  on  their  stricken  faces  as  they  sat 

waiting  and  praying  for  something  to  help  them  forget  the 

war  and  start  life  over  again. 

Lambert  Kreimer,  a  young  officer  in  the  Kaiser’s  body¬ 
guard,  was  sent  to  the  front  where  he  was  wounded  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  left  to  die  on  the  battlefield.  With  supreme 
courage  and  effort  he  crawled  past  his  dead  and  dying 
comrades  under  heavy  fire,  through  the  shell-torn  trenches 
to  safety.  He  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  While 
recovering  from  his  wounds  he  saw  many  of  these  war- 
blind  soldiers  brought  to  the  hospital.  He  sensed  their 
needs  and  became  inspired  to  help  them.  But  how?  That 
perplexing  question.  He  observed  that  their 
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greatest  suffering  was  caused  by  their  inability  to  get  about 
alone.  They  were  like  prisoners  ruthlessly  cast  into  a  dun¬ 
geon  of  darkness,  with  strict  limitations  placed  upon  their 
activities,  unable  to  move  without  human  guardianship — 
a  condition  that  constantly  stifled  their  initiative  and  caused 
them  to  withdraw  deeper  within  themselves  in  their  sen¬ 
sitive  bewilderment  and  fear  of  the  dark.  Then  an  idea 
came  to  him.  Had  he  not  trained  dogs  to  do  tricks,  to 
hunt,  and  for  police  work  before  the  war?  Why  couldn’t 
he  train  dogs  to  lead  the  blind?  He  would  try. 

He  spent  many  long  hours  working  out  his  experiment, 
patiently  teaching  an  intelligent  shepherd  dog  to  lead  a 
sightless  man. 

After  months  of  effort  he  was  rewarded.  Every  detail 
of  how  the  dog  should  perform  in  taking  care  of  a  blind 
charge  had  been  successfully  mastered.  He  was  now  ready 
to  demonstrate  to  his  war-blind  comrades,  who  anxiously 
awaited  the  outcome  of  his  effort  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  find  their  way  in  life  through  the  eyes  of  a  dog. 

With  great  anticipation  and  excitement,  the  war-blind 
gathered  with  their  seeing  companions  in  front  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  while  the  dog,  Rolf,  led  her  blind  charge  along  the 
sidewalks,  across  the  roadways,  up  and  down  steps,  and  in 
and  out  of  the  hospital,  skillfully  navigating  around  ob¬ 
stacles  encountered  in  their  pathway.  The  blind  men  stood 
silent  and  breathless  while  their  seeing  friends  explained  to 
them  exactly  how  rapidly  and  safely  the  dog  was  leading 
the  man.  What  were  these  men  thinking?  What  great 
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hopes  were  forming  in  their  hearts  and  minds  for  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Before  the  demonstration  was  finished,  their  pent- 
up  emotions  broke  loose  and  wild  cheering  followed.  Here 
at  last  was  an  answer  to  their  prayers  for  companionship, 
occupation,  and  freedom  in  the  long,  lonely  hours  they 
must  face  through  life  in  darkness.  Their  sorrowful,  grief- 
stricken  faces  had  suddenly  lighted  with  hopeful  ani¬ 
mation,  their  shoulders  straightened,  and  their  footsteps 
quickened  as  they  returned  to  their  quarters,  thrilling  with 
visions  of  a  new  tomorrow.  Here  again  was  man’s  most 
loyal  friend,  the  dog,  proving  his  ability  to  serve  mankind, 
and  in  a  new  way. 

Later  Herr  Kreimer  proved  conclusively  to  the  German 
Government  that  dogs  could  be  scientifically  trained  to 
guide  the  blind,  after  which  they  established  their  first 
school  at  Munich,  and  under  Mr.  Kreimer’s  direction,  the 
training  of  these  dogs  began. 

It  required  from  three  to  six  months,  and  sometimes 
longer,  to  graduate  a  dog  for  this  work.  The  war  blind 
were  brought  to  the  school,  and  in  from  two  weeks  to 
thirty  days,  Herr  Kreimer  had  these  men  seeing  through 
the  eyes  of  his  dogs.  Three  other  schools  were  opened,  and 
in  ten  years,  more  than  2,000  of  Germany’s  war  blind  had 
been  trained  with  their  dogs  and  many  had  become  rees¬ 
tablished  in  occupations  and  had  found  their  way  into  new 
lives  through  the  help  and  companionship  of  their  eye  dogs. 
Out  of  this  number  of  dogs  in  service  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  villages,  and  large  cities  throughout  Germany,  only 
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one  mishap  to  dog  or  man  was  reported  in  the  first  ten  years. 

During  this  time,  much  valuable  information  had  been 
gathered  as  to  the  type  of  dogs  required  for  this  work,  and 
the  best  methods  of  training  both  dogs  and  men  were  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  practical  real¬ 
ity  and  a  godsend  to  the  blind  who  have  them.  Associations 
of  German  war  and  citizen  blind  took  over  this  work  from 
their  government  and  carry  on,  supplying  new  dogs  to  the 
blind  and  replacing  those  which  die  or  are  no  longer  fit 
for  service. 

News  of  this  great  work  spread  to  other  countries.  Re¬ 
quests  for  dogs  and  information  began  to  reach  the 
German  schools,  but  there  were  no  dogs  available  and 
information  about  their  training  was  closely  guarded. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Sinykin,  a  young  business  man  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  whose  hobby  is  fine  shepherd  dogs,  began  to 
hear  stories  about  the  success  of  the  eye  dog  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  associates  on  the  other  side.  Always  a  lover  of  shep¬ 
herd  dogs,  and  in  deep  sympathy  with  those  unfortunate 
souls  whose  lives  must  be  lived  in  shadows  and  total  dark¬ 
ness,  he  responded  to  an  inner  sense  of  duty  toward  these 
fellow  creatures  and  a  desire  to  do  something  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  blind  of  America  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  dogs.  After  considerable  difficulty  he 
succeeded  in  getting  two  of  these  dogs  out  of  Germany 
and  into  the  United  States. 

He  placed  Lux  of  La  Salle,  the  first  dog  to  reach  here, 
with  his  friend,  Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall  of  Minne- 
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apolis,  and  instructed  him  in  how  to  use  Lux.  The  Senator 
was  eager  to  gain  the  freedom  and  the  degree  of  privacy 
from  human  guardianship  he  had  been  promised,  and 
quickly  learned  to  be  guided  over  familiar  ground,  attend¬ 
ing  to  business  and  chatting  with  friends  in  shops  along 
the  way.  He  soon  learned  to  extend  his  territory  in  his 
home  town  and  to  make  new  friends  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
things  long  since  denied  him.  Permits  were  obtained  by 
the  Senator  to  have  Lux  with  him  in  his  stateroom  on 
board  pullmans  and  airship  lines  when  traveling  to  and 
from  Minneapolis  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Lux  remained 
by  the  Senator’s  side  in  his  office,  and  guided  him  about  the 
Senate  building  and  streets  of  Washington  and  was  his 
inseparable  companion  for  more  than  six  years.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  Lux  is  a  pathetic  example  of  the  devotion  of  these 
dogs  to  their  masters.  Senator  Schall  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  faithful  Lux  with  friends  for  several  days  while  he  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  Senator  Walsh,  during 
which  time  Lux  refused  to  eat  and  grieved  and  pined  for 
his  master  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  a  few  hours  before 
the  Senator  returned. 

The  second  dog,  Eric  of  La  Salle,  was  placed  with 
Colonel  Fred  Fitzpatrick,  a  blind  war  veteran,  and  United 
States  Marshal  of  Salina,  Kansas. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  happy  anticipation  with  which 
the  Colonel  grasped  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  degree  of 
freedom  through  the  eyes  of  this  noble  animal.  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick  had  led  an  active  life  for  many  years,  but  lost 
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GUIDE  DOG 


DR.  FRANCIS  H.  NAEGELI,  OF 
DURAND,  WIS.,  AND  HIS  DOG, 
BLACKIE 
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his  eyesight  while  fighting  for  your  liberty  and  mine  in  the 
World  War,  and  returned  home  to  sit  in  darkness  and 
loneliness,  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be  obliged  to  ask  the  aid 
of  someone  to  direct  his  footsteps. 

"I  don’t  know  what  I  would  do  without  Eric.  I  could 
not  get  along  without  him,”  writes  the  Colonel. 

When  Mr.  Sinykin  saw  the  advantages  and  happy 
changes  his  efforts  brought  into  the  lives  of  this  battle- 
scarred  statesman  and  this  war-torn  veteran,  he  established 
a  training  school  for  guide  dogs  at  his  La  Salle  Kennels  on 
his  estate  in  Minneapolis,  and  he  is  credited  with  having 
been  the  first  man  in  America  to  realize  this  need  of  his 
fellowmen  who  were  blind  and  to  take  steps  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  more  of  them  to  have  the  companionship  and 
guiding  help  of  an  eye  dog. 

Among  others  who  have  this  privilege  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Sinykin  are  Miss  Ruth  Hoefer  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Francis  H.  Naegeli  of  Durand, 
Wisconsin.  Their  happiness  and  success  in  life  have  been 
much  increased  through  having  these  wonderful  dogs. 


A  PRACTICAL  IDEALIST 
MR.  J.  L.  SINYKIN  WITH  TWO  OF  HIS 
DOGS,  JUNKER  VON  DER  WOLFSHALDE, 
EYE  DOG,  AND  KAUTZ  VON  HAIN,  P.  H. 
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CHAPTER  V  ...  . 

T  was  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  Mr.  Sinykin  in  Hollywood.  I  spent  many  pleasant 
hours  listening  to  his  experience  of  trying  to  establish  the 
training  of  these  guide  dogs  at  his  school.  He  explained 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  right  type  of  dogs,  as  only  one 
out  of  every  hundred  would  qualify  for  the  work.  He  found 
that  there  was  no  one  in  this  country  who  knew  anything 
about  training  eye  dogs  to  guide  the  blind  or  the  blind  to 
use  these  dogs,  and  he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  a  trainer.  Even  there,  expert  trainers  for  this 
particular  work  are  scarce  because  of  the  unusual  skill  and 
experience  required  in  this  specialized  line  of  training. 

After  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Kreimer 
himself  to  come  to  America  to  establish  his  methods  of 
training  guide  dogs.  I  learned  that  Mr.  Kreimer  had 
brought  five  very  highly  trained  eye  dogs  with  him,  among 
them  one  very  fine  specimen  of  the  shepherd  breed,  that 
had  originally  been  trained  for  police  work,  but  later  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  police  service  and  trained  as  a  guide 
dog  because  of  his  outstanding  qualifications  for  guide  ser¬ 
vice.  That  dog’s  name  was  Almo  von  Eckenweiler.  I  did  not 
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know  it  at  that  time,  but  this  dog  later  was  to  save  my  life. 

During  these  talks  with  Mr.  Sinykin,  I  mentally  re¬ 
viewed  many  unhappy  experiences  in  my  fourteen  years  of 
blindness  when  I  had  been  obliged  to  sit  alone  in  the  dark 
and  wait  until  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  get  someone’s 
assistance.  I  decided  to  purchase  a  guide  dog  and  arranged 
with  Mr.  Sinykin  to  have  Mr.  Kreimer  come  to  Hollywood 
and  teach  me  to  use  the  dog.  He  brought  two  dogs  with 
him,  from  which  I  was  to  make  a  selection. 

While  waiting  for  my  dog  to  arrive  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
was  like  a  little  boy  waiting  for  Christmas.  Of  course  I 
hoped  he  would  be  a  big,  fine,  strong,  beautiful  dog  that 
would  like  me  and  become  a  real  pal  to  me.  While  I  wished 
for  all  this,  I  did  not  dream  my  desires  would  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  as  they  were.  On  the  morning  the  dogs 
arrived,  I  was  at  the  train  to  meet  them,  but  Mr.  Kreimer 
would  not  let  anyone  see  them,  as  they  were  nervous  from 
their  long,  hard  trip.  I  could  hear  them  barking  in  the 
baggage  car  in  which  they  had  made  the  journey  across 
the  country. 

Late  that  afternoon,  we  went  to  the  place  where  the  dogs 
had  been  taken,  and  waited  for  them  to  be  brought  in  so 
that  I  might  make  a  selection.  I  had  not  been  told  any¬ 
thing  about  the  two  dogs,  which  were  equally  well  trained. 
They  wanted  me  to  choose  without  being  influenced  by 
anything  they  might  tell  me,  but  they  mentioned  Almo 
several  times,  and  I  surmised  that  he  was  their  favorite. 

The  first  dog  was  brought  in  and  went  around  to  each 
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person  and  sniffed  at  us,  which  is  a  dog’s  way  of  getting 
acquainted.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  felt  him  over  with  my 
hands  and  patted  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders  and  talked 
to  him,  but  of  course  he  was  a  German  dog  and  did  not 
understand  me.  After  I  became  acquainted  with  this  dog, 
he  went  over  and  lay  down  behind  the  trainer’s  chair  as  he 
had  been  taught  to  do.  He  was  then  taken  out  and  the 
second  dog  brought  in.  This  dog  did  much  the  same  as  the 
first.  He  circled  the  room  and  sniffed  each  person.  When 
he  came  to  me,  he  nosed  me  several  times  and  stood  still 
and  let  me  feel  all  over  his  head  and  shoulders  and  back 
and  legs.  I  saw  that  he  was  larger  than  the  other  one  and 
was  not  so  nervous.  After  we  became  acquainted,  he  moved 
along  to  the  others.  Then  instead  of  going  and  lying  be¬ 
hind  his  trainer’s  chair,  as  the  first  dog  had  done,  he  came 
back  to  me  and  lay  down  at  my  feet  and  reached  up  and 
kissed  me  on  the  hand.  Those  watching  this  unusual  act  of 
a  shepherd  dog  toward  a  stranger  became  suddenly  quiet. 
I  thought  a  moment,  and  mentally  compared  the  two  dogs 
in  their  size  and  actions,  and  then  said,  "I  don’t  know  which 
dog  this  is — -Almo  or  Armin,  but  this  is  the  dog  for  me.” 

Everyone  in  the  room,  who  had  seen  the  dogs,  was  evi¬ 
dently  hoping  that  I  would  select  Almo,  for  they  exclaimed 
in  unison  with  great  excitement  and  satisfaction  in  their 
voices,  "That’s  Almo!” 

From  that  time  until  today,  Almo  has  been  my  constant 
guide  and  companion. 


How  Eye  Dogs  are  Educated 

CHAPTER  VI  /rn 

JL/OUBTLESS  the  perusal 

of  the  preceding  chapters  has  created  a  desire  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind  to  know  how  these  wonderful  shepherd  dogs  are 
trained  and  educated  to  assume  such  responsible  occupa¬ 
tions,  in  view  of  the  many  problems  that  must  confront  them 
in  their  work  of  safely  guiding  and  protecting  their  sightless 
masters  at  all  times.  For  centuries  past,  loyal  dogs  of  various 
breeds  have  been  known  to  lead  blind  men  by  means  of  a 
leash  over  familiar  ground,  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  great  World  War  that  German  shepherd  dogs  were 
scientifically  educated  to  take  their  blind  charges  at  com¬ 
mand  safely  wherever  they  wanted  to  go. 

The  method  of  training  such  dogs  is  a  matter  of  confi¬ 
dential  information  that  has  been  carefully  guarded  by  the 
very  few  trainers  who  have  been  successful  in  this  highly 
specialized  work.  These  men  are  not  only  exceptionally 
skilled  and  experienced  in  this  particular  type  of  animal 
training,  but  they  must  be  students  of  the  psychology  of 
the  blind  and  equally  as  expert  in  teaching  the  sightless  to 
use  their  dogs. 

The  educating  of  dog  guides  for  the  blind  is  not  a  mat- 
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ter  for  a  hobbyist  or  an  amateur  or  even  for  professionals 
in  other  branches  of  dog  training,  as  it  requires  not  only 
superior  knowledge,  skill  and  supreme  patience  to  instruct 
both  dogs  and  blind  persons,  but  it  requires  long  experience 
under  expert  instruction  for  a  trainer  to  become  even  mod¬ 
erately  efficient  in  this  profession.  It  lies  in  the  field  of  wel¬ 
fare  service  that  calls  for  a  devotion  to  humanity  and  social 
development  of  the  handicapped,  and  its  only  reward  is 
the  joy  of  work  well  done. 

The  type  of  German  shepherd  dog  required  must  be  of 
good  blood  lines,  healthy,  vigorous,  keen,  fearless  and  in¬ 
telligent.  They  must  be  of  fair  size  and  have  fine,  all 
weather  coats  and  good  feet  that  will  stand  road  work,  and 
they  must  also  be  of  such  disposition  as  to  adapt  themselves 
permanently  to  the  occupation. 

You  will  remember  that  in  Chapter  III,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  first  requirement  of  all  dog  pupils  is  obedience. 
Dogs  used  for  this  work  are  first  carefully  tested  for  the 
necessary  qualifications,  and  should  be  18  to  20  months 
of  age.  These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  requirements. 
The  training  itself  is  based  upon  animal  psychology. 

We  know  that  the  first  instinctive  law  of  man  or  animal 
is  the  law  of  self-preservation.  With  a  clear  understanding 
of  how  a  dog  thinks  or  reasons  and  how  he  will  react  under 
certain  conditions,  the  trainer  proceeds,  step  by  step,  to 
build  up  in  a  dog’s  mind  the  things  he  must  know  how  to 
do  and  when  to  do  them.  This  becomes  a  matter  of  daily 
routine  practice.  By  nature  a  dog  will  take  the  easiest, 
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quickest,  and  safest  means  of  transporting  himself  from 
place  to  place.  This  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
dog  is  used  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  take  a  person  walk¬ 
ing  by  his  side  in  a  straight  line,  along  a  sidewalk  and 
across  streets. 

A  dog’s  natural  curiosity  to  investigate  objects  and 
places  by  smelling  and  looking  at  them  is  used  to  acquaint 
the  dog  with  every  conceivable  object  he  is  apt  to  encounter 
in  his  daily  travels.  The  dog  learns  to  become  familiar 
with  objects  and  situations  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

A  dog’s  inclination  is  to  run  ahead  of  his  master  while 
out  walking.  This  tendency  is  used  in  teaching  him  to  keep 
as  far  in  advance  of  his  master  as  the  harness  will  permit. 
Once  a  dog  is  taught  that  it  is  his  duty  to  lead,  the  trainer 
deliberately  walks  into  trees,  posts  and  objects  standing  in 
his  pathway  and  into  awnings,  signs,  and  branches  of  trees 
that  overhang  sidewalks.  This  hinders  the  dog  and  his 
reason  tells  him  to  walk  around  them,  so  he  begins  to  pull 
to  one  side  of  his  harness.  With  the  trainer’s  help  he 
learns  that  if  he  pulls  hard  enough,  the  trainer  will  follow 
him.  Thus  he  begins  to  take  the  man  far  enough  away 
from  objects  to  allow  him  to  pass  them  safely.  The  trainer 
then  starts  to  walk  directly  toward  ditches  and  holes  in  the 
ground.  The  dog  senses  disaster  as  he  nears  these  places 
and  learns  to  stop  and  pull  back  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  danger  line. 

The  dog  is  taught  to  slow  his  pace  at  a  certain  point 
when  approaching  the  property  line  at  a  corner,  by  the 
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trainer  pulling  sharply  and  holding  back  on  the  harness  to 
slow  down  the  dog’s  progress.  This  teaches  the  dog  to 
slow  at  a  given  point,  which  indicates  a  corner  ahead  and 
time  to  give  a  direction  command. 

Right  and  left  turns  are  taught  by  the  use  of  the  word 
and  a  pull  on  the  dog’s  collar  by  the  leash.  The  command 
"forward”  is  taught  by  not  allowing  the  dog  to  go  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  The  stops  at  top  and  bottom  steps  and  at 
corners  are  taught  by  a  pull  on  the  harness  at  a  given 
point  near  the  curbing  and  by  compelling  the  dog  to  sit 
down  on  his  haunches  at  the  same  time. 

Every  corner  presents  new  and  different  problems.  At 
street  crossings  the  dogs  are  made  acquainted  with  various 
kinds  of  traffic  conditions  such  as  slow  and  fast-moving, 
individual  automobiles,  groups  of  cars  in  different  posi¬ 
tions,  and  long  single  and  double  rows  of  automobiles.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  impels  the  dog  to  watch  closely 
all  objects  coming  toward  him.  The  trainer  teaches  him 
when  to  go  and  stop  by  sending  him  forward  as  a  car  ap¬ 
proaches  and  stopping  him  suddenly  to  allow  the  car  to 
pass,  fn  this  way  a  dog  learns  to  time  advancing  objects 
and  to  judge  distance  very  accurately. 

He  knows  by  instinct  that  the  street  is  a  dangerous  place 
for  him  and  he  learns  to  stop  and  go  between  moving  vehi¬ 
cles  and  get  himself  and  master  safely  across  the  street  and 
upon  the  sidewalk  as  quickly  as  possible,  fn  this  way  all 
traffic  problems  are  solved. 

The  daily,  exacting  routine  of  a  skilled  and  understand- 
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ing  trainer,  with  the  right  type  of  dog,  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  training  dog  guides.  As  soon  as  the  dog  perfects 
each  lesson,  he  is  given  a  new  one,  plus  reviewing  each  of 
the  preceding  lessons  many  times  daily. 

Finally  he  is  taught  to  discriminate  between  a  safe  com¬ 
mand  and  an  unsafe  one.  For  example,  if  the  trainer  gives 
him  a  command  that  the  dog  knows  would  be  dangerous 
to  execute,  he  will  not  obey.  A  blind  man  is  apt  to  give  a 
command  at  times  that  he  would  not  give  if  he  could  see. 
The  dog’s  refusal  to  obey  such  a  command  is  a  silent  signal 
that  the  command  is  unsafe.  The  dog  will  then  take  the 
situation  in  hand  and  act  according  to  his  own  judgment. 
The  blind  pupil  is  taught  to  put  implicit  faith  in  his  guide 
dog  doing  the  right  and  safe  thing  under  such  conditions. 
Once  this  confidence  and  understanding  is  established  be¬ 
tween  dog  and  man,  they  function  in  perfect  harmony. 

When  you  couple  all  of  the  dog’s  inherited  tendency  to 
act  judiciously  in  his  own  behalf,  plus  the  trainer’s  teach¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  dog’s  natural  intelligence  and 
instincts,  with  the  joyous  interest  that  these  German  shep¬ 
herd  dogs  have  in  their  work  and  the  love  they  hold  for 
their  masters,  plus  their  desire  to  please  and  protect  them 
from  all  harm,  you  have  the  basic  principle  upon  which  these 
supremely  sensitive  animals  are  scientifically,  skillfully  and 
successfully  educated  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  blind. 

No  severe  or  cruel  methods  of  training  are  employed.  For 
a  trainer  to  lose  his  temper  and  become  brutal  would  defeat 
his  own  purpose.  The  only  right  methods  are  those  that 
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produce  in  the  dog  a  spontaneous  liking  for  his  work, 
rather  than  fear  of  punishment.  The  discipline  is  strict 
and  a  dog  must  be  corrected,  with  a  clear  understanding  as 
to  the  reason  for  it,  just  as  a  child  must  be,  but  after  each 
correction  the  dog  is  given  a  word  of  approbation  which 
removes  the  sting  of  reproof. 

Sensitive  dogs,  like  sensitive  people,  suffer  and  often 
brood  over  the  embarrassment  of  having  made  a  mistake, 
and  a  public  reprimand  adds  insult  to  injury.  I  have 
known  Almo  to  hang  his  head,  walk  away,  and  brood, 
following  a  correction  which  consisted  merely  of  a  sound 
scolding,  and  in  twenty  minutes  he  would  be  running  a 
temperature.  As  soon  as  I  called  him  to  me  and  patted 
him  on  the  head  and  offered  to  shake  his  paw,  he  was  again 
the  joyous  Almo,  ready  to  give  his  last  ounce  of  energy  or 
.  his  life,  if  necessary,  to  please  me. 

After  a  dog  has  finished  his  course  and  is  graduated, 
which  as  a  rule,  takes  from  three  to  six  months,  the  trainer 
must  then  impart  his  knowledge  of  the  dog’s  character¬ 
istics  to  the  blind  person  who  is  to  use  the  dog.  The  trainer 
now  teaches  the  blind  man  how  to  function  with  his  dog. 
This  requires  from  two  weeks  to  thirty  days. 

The  dog  must  be  weaned  away  from  his  trainer.  This 
is  done  by  the  trainer  turning  the  dog  over  to  the  new 
blind  master  with  whom  the  dog  is  to  be  closely  and  con¬ 
stantly  associated  from  then  on.  He  is  fed  only  by  the 
new  master,  and  as  soon  as  the  trainer  has  given  the  blind 
pupil  the  first  few  fundamental  lessons  in  the  use  of  his 
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dog,  the  trainer  keeps  out  of  sight  of  the  dog  for  several 
days,  watching  the  progress  of  his  pupil  at  a  distance,  until 
the  dog  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  now  working  for  and 
dependent  upon  a  new  boss  for  his  food,  shelter,  and  gen¬ 
eral  care.  Usually  a  quick  attachment  is  formed  by  either 
male  or  female  dog  for  the  new  master  or  mistress,  who  is 
instructed  in  what  and  how  to  feed  the  dog,  how  to  groom 
him,  and  what  to  do  in  case  medical  attention  becomes 
necessary. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  work  in  Germany,  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  first  dog  to  be  trained  was  a  female  shep¬ 
herd.  It  followed  that  for  some  time,  females  were  used 
almost  exclusively.  Only  outstanding  males  were  occa¬ 
sionally  trained  as  eye  dog  guides  and  placed  with  the 
larger  and  more  rugged  types  of  the  German  war  blind. 
This  was  probably  because  the  Germans  are  inclined  to 
favor  the  female  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  the  female 
is  sometimes  more  readily  and  quickly  trained  and  is  a  little 
easier  for  the  less  active  and  less  hardy  types  to  handle. 

The  female  has  certain  disadvantages  that  are  not  easily 
overcome.  As  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both 
sexes  became  apparent,  more  males  than  females  came  into 
use.  However,  both  sexes  are  usable,  and  the  question  re¬ 
solves  itself  down  to  a  matter  of  which  sex  is  available  and 
qualified  for  the  work,  which  one  is  the  choice  of  those 
conducting  the  training  of  eye  dogs,  the  preference  of  the 
person  to  use  them,  and  finally,  which  size  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  dog  is  best  fitted  to  the  type  of  person  to  use  it, 
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as  well  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  living  and 
working  habits  of  the  user. 

While  Mr.  Kreimer  was  instructing  me  to  use  Almo,  he 
told  me  many  inspiring  stories  about  the  men  he  had 
taught  to  use  guide  dogs  on  the  other  side  and  the  success 
they  are  making  in  their  chosen  lines  of  work  and  the 
happy  lives  they  are  now  living.  Among  these  are  Rudi 
Jungmayr,  blind,  shell  shocked,  and  both  hands  gone, 
working  as  a  messenger  in  a  German  army  post.  His 
duties  require  his  using  two  dogs,  a  fresh  one  for  each  half 
of  the  long  day. 

The  man  who  made  by  hand  the  harness,  collar,  and 
leash  that  Almo  wears  employs  thirty  harness  makers  in 
his  shop  and  travels  all  over  Germany  with  his  dog,  selling 
his  products.  Another  man  in  the  poultry  business  is  led 
about  his  ranch  and  to  town  by  his  dog  while  working  and 
selling.  Still  another  is  led,  house  to  house,  by  his  dog, 
taking  orders  for  the  porch  furniture  he  makes;  and  many 
have  become  profitably  established  in  magazine  and  news 
stands  and  small  stores  and  various  occupations  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  advent  of  the  guide  dog. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  through  the  National  Eye  Dog 
Association,  Inc.,  to  bring  this  same  type  of  spiritual  and 
economic  rehabilitation  to  the  sightless  of  America.  There 
are  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  blind  persons  in  this 
country,  with  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  in  California, 
of  whom  about  fifteen  hundred  are  in  or  near  Los  Angeles. 


RUDI  JUNGMAYR  OF  GERMANY,  SIGHTLESS 
AND  ARMLESS  HERO  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR, 
WHO  IS  GUIDED  BY  A  DOG 
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CHAPTER  VII  (T'T' 

'A.  JL  HE  working  position  of  a 
guide  dog  is  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  man.  This  places 
the  dog’s  head  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  the  lead,  and 
brings  the  dog’s  hips  opposite  the  man’s  left  leg.  A  special 
harness  is  used  that  fits  around  the  dog’s  shoulders,  with 
a  heavy,  rolled,  leather  U-shaped  handle.  Two  small  white 
plaques,  bearing  red  crosses,  are  worn  on  the  collars  and 
harness  of  these  dogs  in  Germany,  identifying  the  human¬ 
itarian  work  they  are  doing,  and  giving  them  prior  right 
of  way  in  traffic.  A  heavy  penalty  is  imposed  for  usurping 
the  right  of  way  from  an  eye  dog  in  that  country,  and  to 
run  one  down  is  a  criminal  offense. 

We  have  adopted  a  blue  cross  of  identification  in  this 
country,  and  hope  eventually  to  see  ordinances  passed  that 
will  give  us  the  same  degree  of  protection  throughout  the 
United  States  as  accorded  to  the  blind  and  their  guide  dogs 
in  Germany. 

The  handle  of  the  harness  comes  down  to  the  dog’s  hips, 
and  the  man  holds  it  with  his  left  hand.  Through  this 
handle,  he  feels  the  slightest  turn  the  dog  makes  to  the 

right  or  left  or  when  he  slows  his  pace.  I  can  even  feel 
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Almo’s  head  when  he  turns  it  from  side  to  side  to  look  at 
things  as  we  pass  along  the  street.  I  know  the  instant  he 
sights  another  dog,  because  his  shoulder  muscles  tense  and 
I  can  feel  them  do  this  through  the  handle  of  the  harness, 
and  I  am  on  guard  and  ready  for  his  actions  in  protecting 
himself.  I  use  a  short,  leather  leash  with  a  loop  at  one  end, 
which  I  slip  over  my  left  wrist  and  hold  between  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  left  hand.  The  other  end  of  the  leash  has  a 
snap  hook,  which  is  attached  to  the  ring  in  Almo’s  collar. 
This  gives  me  control  of  him  at  all  times  in  case  I  should 
have  to  let  go  of  the  harness  for  any  reason. 

In  my  training  to  use  Almo  I  had  plenty  of  fun  and  ex¬ 
citement.  I  never  knew  until  then  that  dogs  were  so  smart 
and  that  I  knew  so  little.  I  had  to  learn  the  commands  I 
was  to  give  him  in  German  because  Almo  did  not  under¬ 
stand  any  English  at  that  time.  The  German  schools  are 
now  teaching  English  commands  to  the  dogs  that  are  to 
be  used  in  America. 

When  a  blind  man  is  learning  to  use  a  dog,  he  has  to 
carry  a  cane  in  his  right  hand  to  locate  the  obstacles  in  his 
path  and  to  find  the  curbings.  I  had  been  blind  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  but  I  had  never  used  a  cane.  I  was  supposed  to 
carry  the  cane  pointing  backward,  but  I  had  so  much  to 
remember — to  listen  for  the  traffic,  to  follow  Almo’s  sig¬ 
nals,  and  to  think  of  some  strange  German  words — that  I 
kept  forgetting  about  holding  the  cane  back.  I  would 
stick  it  out  before  me  and  hit  Almo’s  nose.  This  would 
cause  him  to  keep  turning  to  the  left  to  try  to  get  away 
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from  it.  That  cane  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  Finally 
Herr  Kreimer  came  up  to  me  with  a  big  rock.  He  tapped 
me  on  the  head  with  it.  I  could  not  imagine  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  Then  he  laughed  and  put  it  in  my  right  poc¬ 
ket.  "Remember  the  stick,”  he  said,  and  I  had  to  laugh, 
too.  After  that,  the  weight  of  the  stone  in  my  pocket  re¬ 
minded  me  to  hold  the  cane  back. 

I  had  to  learn  to  walk  straight  while  the  dog  was  pulling 
on  the  harness,  and  to  avoid  stepping  on  him.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  of  training,  Almo  began  to  get  used  to  the  mis¬ 
takes  I  was  making — my  stepping  all  over  his  little  feet 
with  my  big  ones  and  hitting  him  on  the  nose  with  my  cane. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  week  I  was  not  afraid  to  cross 
the  busiest  streets  where  the  traffic  was  heaviest.  I  knew 
by  then  from  experience  that  Almo  would  not  leave  the 
sidewalk  if  there  were  an  automobile  cutting  around  the 
corner  and  that  if  we  were  in  the  street  when  a  car  was  go¬ 
ing  to  cut  across  our  path,  he  would 
stop  and  pull  back  on  his  harness. 

Today  I  feel  just  as  safe  with  him 
as  I  would  with  a  human  guide  lead¬ 
ing  me. 

When  I  want  to  go  anywhere,  all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  say  to  Almo,  "Let’s 
go  to  work,”  and  Almo  will  go  and 
get  his  harness,  leash,  and  my  cane 
and  bring  them  to  me.  I  harness  him 
and  give  him  the  command,  "To 
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door,  outside,”  and  he  takes  me  to  the  door.  (Oh,  yes, 
Almo  has  now  learned  English.) 

When  we  reach  the  steps  of  the 
porch,  he  stops  and  pulls  back  on  his 
harness.  I  quickly  locate  the  edge 
of  the  step  with  my  cane,  and  com¬ 
mand  Almo  to  go  forward,  and  he 
goes  slowly  down  the  steps.  He  does 
the  same  thing  when  we  are  about 
to  go  up  a  flight  of  steps.  He  slows 
his  pace  as  we  approach  the  sidewalk 
to  indicate  that  he  wants  to  know 
which  way  I  wish  to  go.  I  give  him 
the  command,  "Right,”  or  "Left,” 
and  he  makes  the  turn  like  a  soldier.  Walking  along  a 
narrow  residence  sidewalk,  he  keeps  me  in  the  center, 
taking  me  carefully  past  people  and  safely  around  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  lying  in  our  path. 

When  we  are  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  corner,  he  slows  his  pace.  This 
is  my  signal  that  we  are  approaching 
a  corner,  and  I  must  be  ready  to  give 
him  the  command.  "Right,”  "Left,” 
or  "Forward.”  If  my  command 
brings  him  to  a  curbing,  he  will  stop 
and  pull  back  on  his  harness  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  curbing.  Then  I  locate  the 
curb  with  my  cane.  If  it  is  a  street 
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which  has  no  traffic  signal,  I  listen  to  hear  if  there  are  auto¬ 
mobiles  coming,  and  if  I  do  not  hear  any  autos  or  street 
cars  I  give  him  the  command  to  go  forward.  If  the  way 
is  clear,  he  will  start  across  and  if  not,  he  will  stand  still 
until  the  traffic  passes  and  then  he  will  cross.  If  we  are  in 
the  street  and  a  car  is  going  to  pass  before  us,  Almo  will 
suddenly  stop  and  hold  me  there  until  it  passes.  Then  he 
will  go  without  waiting  for  another  command.  When  we 
are  coming  to  the  opposite  curbing,  he  slows  his  pace  to 
indicate  it.  I  reach  out  with  the  cane  and  locate  just  where 
I  am  to  step,  and  give  him  his  direction  command. 

This  system  of  directing  an  eye  dog  to  guide  us  is  used 
throughout  the  work  with  them.  I  am  often  asked,  "How 
does  Almo  know  where  you  want  to  go?”  Guide  dogs  do 
not  know  where  their  masters  are  going.  They  lead  at 
command  only.  The  master  must  know  where  he  wishes 
to  go  before  he  starts,  counting  the  streets  he  crosses  and 
the  corners  he  turns,  in  order  to  direct  his  dog  on  the  return 
trip.  When  we  arrive  at  the  block  in  which  we  live,  we 
give  the  command,  "To  house.”  The  dog  will  bring  us 
to  our  door. 

At  corners  which  have  signals,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
for  us  to  determine  whether  the  way  is  open  or  closed  to 
traffic.  Almo  always  stops  to  indicate  the  curbing  to  me  at 
any  corner,  whether  it  be  one  with  or  without  a  signal. 
Then  I  listen  to  the  movements  of  the  people  and  the  cars 
and  easily  tell  if  I  am  to  go  or  stop.  When  in  doubt,  I 
stand  still  and  wait  for  the  signals  to  change  again. 
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When  I  wish  to  go  to  certain  places  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  such  as  a  drug  store,  bakery,  barber  shop  or  meat 
market,  to  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going,  all  I  have  to 
do  is  to  say  to  Almo,  "Take  me  to  the  drug  store,”  and 
he  will  go  there.  The  drug  store  where  I  usually  go  is 
located  on  a  corner  with  a  side  entrance  about  sixty  feet 
from  the  corner  door.  I  did  not  know  about  that  side  en¬ 
trance,  and  had  always  been  going  in  the  front  door.  One 
night,  Almo  started  to  turn  in  at  the  side  entrance.  I  knew 
he  had  not  reached  the  corner,  and  thought  he  was  taking 
me  into  some  other  place.  I  was  just  about  to  scold  him 
for  his  carelessness  when  the  odors  indicated  that  it  was  the 
drug  store.  In  this  way  I  learned  how  smart  Almo  was  to 
figure  out  for  himself  that  he  could  save  walking  sixty 
feet,  both  ways,  by  going  into  that  side  door,  which  was 
much  easier  for  both  of  us. 

There  is  one  place  he  likes  to  go  most  of  all.  That  is 
the  butcher  shop.  He  knows  that  there  he  will  get  a  fine, 
big  knuckle  bone  which  the  butcher  will  wrap  for  him  to 
carry  for  himself.  Almo  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
at  such  times  and  he  will  tear  along  at  a  great  pace,  fairly 
dancing  part  of  the  way,  and  almost  making  me  run  to 
keep  up  with  him.  He  will  watch  me  closely  while  I  un¬ 
wrap  the  bone,  cocking  his  head  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  with  his  ears  erect  and  his  eyes  shining.  He 
is  called  the  dog  with  a  thousand  expressions,  and  uses 
some  of  the  keenest  and  most  winning  of  them  on  these 


occasions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Sometimes  a  person 

comes  up  to  me  when  I  am  at  a  corner  and  catches  hold  of 
my  arm  and  shouts  in  my  ear  so  that  he  may  be  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  traffic,  and  asks  me  if  I  want  some 
help  to  get  across.  I  try  to  tell  him  that  Almo  will  take  me 
across  safely,  but  he  doesn’t  seem  to  understand  and  still 
holds  on  to  me.  When  the  signal  changes  and  it  is  time  to 
go.  Almo  and  I  move  so  much  faster  than  the  average  per¬ 
son  does  in  crossing  the  streets  that  we  generally  go  for¬ 
ward  almost  dragging  the  surprised  stranger  who  thinks  he 
is  helping  me.  Nevertheless,  his  kindly  offer  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  Guide  dogs  are  so  new  in  this  country  that  few 
people  know  about  them  or  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 
People  have  not  yet  learned  that  they  must  not  interrupt 
an  eye  dog  in  his  work  nor  distract  his  master’s  attention 
at  such  critical  moments  as  when  we  are  waiting  at  a  cor¬ 
ner  for  a  signal  to  change. 

They  often  stop  me  in  the  middle  of  a  street  crossing  to 
ask  questions  about  Almo.  One  should  never  do  this,  nor 
call  or  whistle  to  an  eye  dog  as  he  is  passing,  nor  do  any¬ 
thing  that  might  distract  the  dog’s  mind  from  his  work, 
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as  he  might  then  do  something  wrong  and  get  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  master  into  trouble.  These  dogs  take  their 
work  seriously  and  do  not  like  to  be  petted  or  interfered 
with  when  they  are  on  duty.  Eye  dogs  are  so  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  their  masters  that  they  become  very  guardful 
of  them.  You  should  not  approach  them  suddenly  with¬ 
out  first  indicating  your  intentions  by  speaking  to  the  mas¬ 
ter.  The  dog  might  bark  or  frighten  you.  Strangers  should 
give  all  dogs  the  benefit  of  any  doubts. 

When  in  convenient  places,  people  often  come  close  to 
Almo  and  get  down  on  their  knees  before  him  and  stare 
him  in  the  face,  uttering  loud  exclamations.  This  is  enough 
to  cause  any  dog  to  think  that  he  is  about  to  be  bitten  by 
them,  and  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  he  growls  and  barks 
back  at  them.  A  good,  safe  rule  for  you  to  follow  as  a 
stranger  to  any  dog  is,  "Keep  your  distance,  and  keep  your 
hands  off  of  him,’'  because  while  you  may  not  be  afraid  of 
the  dog,  he  may  distrust  you. 

If  you  are  driving  an  automobile  and  see  a  person  cross¬ 
ing  the  streets  with  a  dog  by  his  side,  you  should  stop  your 
car  and  give  that  person  the  right  of  way,  as  it  might  be  a 
blind  man  and  his  leader  dog.  If  you  head  him  off  and  keep 
him  waiting  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  you  may  cause  him 
to  be  hit  by  another  car. 

If  you  see  persons  carrying  white  canes  or  using  canes  to 
feel  their  way  along  the  street,  you  will  know  these  persons 
are  blind,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  grateful  if  you  show 
them  the  courtesy  of  making  way  for  them  or  helping 
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them  to  cross  streets.  White  canes  are  very  helpful  in  this 
way  to  sightless  persons.  They  have  the  privilege  of  rais¬ 
ing  them  at  street  crossings  to  indicate  to  drivers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  they  are  blind  and  want  to  cross,  and  the 
drivers  are  then  supposed  to  stop  their  cars  and  give  them 
the  right  of  way.  Police  officers  of  the  cities  in  which  white 
canes  are  being  used  are  instructed  to  help  sightless  persons 
at  the  street  crossings.  When  all  blind  persons  are  able  to 
have  trained  dogs  like  Almo  to  lead  them,  they  will  be 
able  to  go  along  the  sidewalks  and  cross  the  streets  as 
easily  as  if  they  could  see. 

Guide  dogs  are  not  supposed  to  do  "stunts”  or  tricks. 
Their  minds  are  concentrated  on  the  more  important  work 
of  leading  their  blind  masters.  They  are  taught  to  do  the 
things  which  will  be  helpful,  such  as  picking  up  or  going 
after  articles  which  their  masters  have  dropped,  and  carry¬ 
ing  packages  and  taking  messages  back  to  their  homes  for 
anything  they  have  forgotten. 

Almo  will  carry  a  suitcase  weighing  25  to  30  pounds  for 
many  blocks  without  putting  it  down.  One  time  he  carried 
a  big,  heavy  suitcase,  four  long  blocks  and  up  two  long 
flights  of  steps  in  a  building  and  around  the  halls  of  the 
building  for  almost  another  block.  This  was  a  surprise  to 
me,  and  I  praised  him  for  his  work.  It  made  him  so  proud 
that  he  did  not  want  to  put  the  case  down  when  we  reached 
our  destination. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

■  ii  ■ 

N  my  association  with  Almo 
I  have  worked  with  him  through  the  streets,  day  and  night, 
at  all  hours,  in  several  eastern  cities  and  in  practically  every 
large  city  in  California  from  San  Diego  to  Sacramento. 
Usually  I  travel  by  automobile,  but  Almo  loves  to  ride  the 
trains  and  street  cars.  A  number  of 
the  leading  railroads  now  permit 
guide  dogs  to  ride  with  their  masters 
in  day  coaches  and  buffet  cars.  Street 
car  and  bus  lines  of  various  cities 
have  also  recognized  and  accepted  the 
guide  dog  as  part  and  parcel  of  a 
sightless  passenger  and  allow  them  to 
ride  together  for  the  one  fare.  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  of  the  better  hotels 
that  have  not  been  agreeable  to  ac¬ 
cepting  Almo  as  one  of  my  party. 

In  my  travels  with  Almo  and  at  home  there  is  hardly  a 
day  when  he  does  not  perform  some  act  of  intelligence  and 
bravery  that  is  exceptional  and  outstanding. 

He  leads  me  across  hundred-foot  boulevards  at  corners 
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where  there  are  no  signals  to  stop  or  slow  down  the  cars 
which  are  traveling  three  and  four  abreast  on  both  sides 
of  the  street.  At  such  times  he  often  stops  as  many  as  four 
or  five  times  to  allow  automobiles  to  pass.  I  confess  I  feel 
some  concern  for  our  safety  on  these  occasions  because  of 
reckless  drivers,  but  Almo  is  cool  and  alert,  watching 
keenly  the  positions  of  the  cars.  I  can  determine  his  slight¬ 
est  movement  through  the  handle  of  the  harness,  as  he 
turns  his  head  sharply,  looking  for  a  safe  opening.  These 
are  the  experiences  that  give  me  great  confidence  and  en¬ 
able  me  to  carry  on  my  work  with  him,  feeling  that  I  am 
as  safe  as  I  would  be  with  a  human  guide  under  such 
conditions. 

On  several  occasions  in  our  travels  about  the  city,  we 
have  come  to  places  where  excavations  were  being  made 
and  the  sidewalk  piled  with  debris,  with  no  fence  closing 
off  the  approach.  Almo  has  stopped  for  me  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  should  attempt  a  crossing.  Not  know¬ 
ing  just  how  bad  it  might  be  in  the  center,  I  have  com¬ 
manded  him  to  go  forward  and  he  has  carefully  picked 
his  way  through,  keeping  me  on  safe  ground  until  we  have 
traversed  it. 

Frequently  I  go  for  long  walks  with  him  at  night.  One 
evening  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  sidewalk  had  been 
removed  and  a  service  pipe  was  being  laid  in  a  ditch,  some 
three  or  four  feet  deep.  To  my  right  was  a  coping.  Almo 
stopped  before  entering  the  narrow  opening  between  the 
trench  and  the  coping,  and  shoved  himself  heavily  against 
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my  legs  to  indicate  that  I  should  move  over  to  the  right. 
The  opening  was  so  narrow  that  Almo  had  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  directly  before  me  instead  of  at  my  left  side,  which  is 
the  normal  working  position.  Slowly  we  passed  this  hun¬ 
dred-foot  passage.  Such  a  place  should  have  been  barred 
with  a  railing,  as  even  a  person  with  good  eyesight  might 
have  fallen  into  the  ditch. 

On  another  occasion  I  came  to  a  badly  torn-up  street 
where  a  trench  several  feet  deep  had  been  cut  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  at  the  intersection  of  a  corner.  Many  red 
lanterns  were  hung  about  the  work.  Although  Almo  took 
his  command  to  cross,  he  knew  I  was  wrong  in  forcing  him 
to  try  to  cross  it  at  that  point.  Once  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  ditches,  red  lanterns,  piles  of  dirt,  and  some  mud  pud¬ 
dles,  he  picked  his  way  through  it,  keeping  me  out  of  the 
water,  turned  to  the  left  and  followed  the  trench  half  way 
down  the  block  until  he  came  to  where  it  ended.  He  then 
took  me  across.  It  was  such  an  unusual  place  that  I  returned 
home  and  brought  back  my  wife  to  the  location  to  describe 
it  to  me.  We  both  marveled  at  the  manner  in  which  he  used 
his  head  in  such  a  dangerous  situation. 

At  one  time  my  office  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  building  which  had  a  back  stairway  that  led  past  the 
rear  entrance  of  a  restaurant  and  out  to  a  narrow  alley. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  winter  day,  and  darkness 
had  been  increased  by  a  heavy  rain  storm.  I  was  leaving 
the  building  by  this  rear  entrance  and  gave  Almo  the 
usual  command  to  turn  left  as  we  passed  through  the  door 
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leading  to  the  alley.  As  he  made  the  turn  Almo  stopped  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  it  caused  me  to  go  almost 
headlong  with  my  own  momentum  into  a  great  hole.  At 
about  the  same  moment  that  Almo  pulled  me  back,  a 
chorus  of  voices  from  a  sheltered  spot  across  the  alley 
called,  "Look  out!"  I  learned  then  that  a  gang  of  men 
had  dug  a  hole,  six  feet  square  and  ten  feet  deep,  at  that 
point  to  install  an  oil  tank  to  supply  the  restaurant.  When 
the  downpour  of  rain  started,  they  left  the  job  for  shelter, 
leaving  it  unprotected,  thinking  that  they  could  flag  any 
auto  passing  through  the  alley,  in  time  to  have  it  back  out 
and  take  another  course.  They  hardly  expected  a  pedes¬ 
trian  to  come  out  of  the  back  entrance  to  that  building  so 
hurriedly,  especially  a  blind  man  with  a  leader  dog.  It  was 
only  the  intelligent  action  of  Almo  that  saved  me  from  a 
bad  fall. 

Almo  is  not  afraid  of  persons,  things,  or  sounds,  and 
never  flinches  even  when  confronted  with  the  most  sudden 
happenings  and  loud,  unexpected  noises.  Some  shepherd 
dogs  have  a  shy  streak  in  them,  but  it  takes  a  brave  and 
fearless  dog  to  make  a  good  guide  dog.  To  train  shy  dogs 
for  this  work  is  a  waste  of  time,  energy  and  money,  as  they 
are  worthless  and  dangerous  to  their  masters. 
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CHAPTER  X 


<tA  LMO  is  the  best  alarm 

clock  I  ever  had.  Every  morning  at  five  o’clock,  he  comes 
and  stands  beside  my  bed.  He  listens  to  determine  if  I  am 
awake.  If  he  thinks  I  am  asleep  he  shakes  his  head  vigor- 
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ously,  which  causes  his  ears  to  make  a  flapping  noise  in¬ 
tended  to  awaken  me.  If  I  do  not  speak  to  him,  he  will  go 

back  to  his  bed,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  he  will  return  and 
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flap  his  ears  again.  Then  I  have  to  get  up,  because  Almo 
looks  forward  to  the  early  morning  walks  I  take  with  him. 
I  enjoy  them,  too,  because  there  is  seldom  anyone  on  the 
streets  in  our  neighborhood  at  this  early  hour  to  interrupt 
us.  I  walk  along,  taking  deep  breathing  exercises  in  the 
fresh  morning  air,  listening  to  the  chirp  of  the  birds,  and 
feeling  thankful  to  have  such  a  pal  as  Almo  happily  lead¬ 
ing  me  on. 

When  we  return  home,  I  take  his  harness  off  and  wres¬ 
tle  with  him  on  the  lawn  in  our  back  yard.  He  has  power¬ 
ful  shoulders  which  are  very  broad  and  support  a  mighty 
neck.  He  stands  on  his  hind  legs  and  grips  me  around  the 
arms  or  waist  with  his  front  legs.  I  try  to  get  a  hold  on 
his  neck  or  shoulders,  but  he  pulls  and  pushes  me  around 
so  fast,  dodging  and  catching  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  my  forearms  with  his  mouth  so  quickly  that  I  am  no 
match  for  him.  When  I  do  get  a  grip  on  him  and  succeed 
in  tripping  him  up  or  forcing  him  to  the  ground,  he  strug¬ 
gles  furiously  to  push  me  away  from  him  with  his  front 
and  hind  paws.  We  have  great  fun  rolling  and  scrambling 
around  on  the  ground  until  he  breaks  away  from  me. 
Then  he  runs  in  circles  around  me  until  I  get  on  my  feet 
and  then  he  attacks  me  again.  Almo  has  never  forgotten 
how  he  was  trained  in  his  police  work  to  attack  a  person 
from  various  angles  which  would  give  him  the  advantage 
over  his  opponent  and  lessen  the  danger  of  his  being  hit, 
kicked,  or  shot  at  during  the  attack.  In  my  play  with  him 
he  uses  these  tactics,  but  he  is  careful  not  to  get  too  rough 
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or  to  hurt  me  with  his  quick  and  powerful  lunges  and 
sharp  teeth.  He  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
get  half  way  between  my  side  and  back  where  I  cannot 
reach  him  and  then  attacks  me  in  the  back  of  the  arm  half 
way  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow  or  on  the  forearm  just 
above  the  wrist. 

When  we  are  through  wrestling,  I  play  ball  with  him 
and  let  him  do  some  high  jumping.  Almo  loves  to  get 
the  ball  and  then  have  me  try  to  catch  him.  He  will  keep 
just  out  of  my  reach  and  dodge  me.  I  bounce  the  ball  for 
him  and  he  goes  straight  up  in  the  air  after  it  from  a  stand¬ 
ing  position  and  catches  it  at  a  height  of  about  seven  feet. 
He  has  very  strong  and  powerfully  muscled  front  legs  and 
large,  bulging  muscles  in  his  hind  legs  as  hard  as  steel, 
which  enable  him  to  make  unusual  high  leaps  and  long 
jumps.  When  I  take  a  folded  newspaper  and  hold  it  at 
right  angles  to  myself  as  high  as  my  arm  will  extend,  it 
raises  the  paper  about  seven  feet  off  the  ground.  With  a 
little  running  start  Almo  easily  nips  that  paper  out  of  my 
hand  and  alights  about  six  feet  away  from  me  from  the 
force  of  his  jump. 

He  delights  in  jumping  over  things.  I  squat  down  on 
my  heels,  making  a  hurdle  of  my  right  arm,  and  each  time 
he  leaps  over  it,  I  raise  it  higher.  When  he  is  tired  of  this, 
he  will  run  up  my  back  and  jump  over  my  head  and  then 
turn  around  facing  me  with  a  sheepish  grin  and  twinkle  in 
his  eye  because  he  knows  he  has  done  it  wrong.  After  we 
are  through  with  our  morning’s  exercise  and  play,  I  thor- 
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oughly  massage  the  muscles  in  his  legs  and  body  and  give 
him  a  rub  down  and  comb  and  brush  him.  His  fine  health 
and  beautifully  muscled  body  and  shining  coat  are  due  to 
the  exercise  and  care  he  has  had  every  day  since  he  was  a 
little  puppy. 

Almo  is  never  allowed  to  run  the  streets.  He  is  always 
either  in  harness  or  on  leash.  When  he  has  his  harness  on, 
he  knows  that  means  he  is  working,  and  he  does  not  stop 
to  sniff  scents  along  the  way.  When  he  is  not  in  harness, 
but  on  leash,  he  does  not  lead  and  he  stops  to  sniff  the 
lawns  and  shrubs,  and  expects  me  to  lead  him.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  how  different  Almo  acts  when  he  is  on 
duty  and  when  he  knows  he  is  at  liberty.  But  regardless  of 
whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  harness,  his  attitude  of  protective 
devotion  never  fails. 

He  lies  beside  my  chair  while  I  am  at  my  desk  in  my 
office  and  watches  everybody  come  and  go.  When  friends 
come  to  my  home,  Almo  chooses  a  spot  where  he  is  be¬ 
tween  the  visitors  and  me  and  where  he  can,  at  the  same 
time,  watch  every  door  leading  to  and  from  the  room  in 
which  we  are  sitting. 

On  three  occasions  we  have  been  visited  by  prowlers, 
but  Almo’s  sudden  appearance  at  the  first  sign  of  their 
presence  caused  them  to  think  that  our  house  was  a  good 
place  to  leave  in  a  hurry.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  fellow 
sneaked  up  to  a  rear  window  near  which  Almo  sleeps  just 
a  few  feet  away  from  the  side  of  my  bed.  The  man  flashed 
a  light  into  the  room.  Instantly  Almo  was  standing  at  the 
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window  with  his  front  feet  on  the  sill,  greeting  the  stranger 
with  his  choicest  vocabulary  of  canine  resentment.  The 
prowler  was  either  so  frightened  or  so  fascinated  at  the 
sight  of  Almo  with  his  bristling  hair  and  snarling  rage 
that  he  failed  to  snap  off  his  flashlight  before  my  wife 
awakened  in  time  to  observe  Almo  make  a  lunge  at  the 
screen  which  separated  him  from  the  disturber.  He  did 
not  wait  for  the  second  attempt  of  Almo  to  reach  him, 
but  darkened  his  light  and  ran  away.  Almo  was  so  incensed 
at  this  experience  that  he  continued  snarling  and  growling. 
The  hair  stood  up  straight  on  his  back,  and  it  was  fully 
half  an  hour  before  I  could  get  him  to  stop  making  the 
rounds  of  every  door  and  window  in  the  house.  When 
we  went  out  in  the  yard  the  next  morning,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  go  to  the  spot  where  that  fellow  had  stood 
and  pick  up  his  scent  and  start  trailing  him. 


HIS  FIRSTBORN 

DESTINED  TO  BECOME  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

almo  with  his  twin  sons,  almo  ii  and  luchs,  4  weeks  old 

WHELPED  BY  AMIE  VON  ASSEBACH  OF  ROSE- 
HAVEN  KENNELS,  GARDENA,  CALIFORNIA 
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It's  a  Friendly  World 

CHAPTER  XI  /7T  \ 

'A.  ilLMO  was  one  of  the  first  two 
eye  dogs  to  come  west  of  the  Rockies  and  the  first  dog 
of  his  kind  to  be  seen  in  southern  California.  He  is  so 
beautiful  in  color  and  form  and  so  flashy-looking  as  he 
prances  proudly  along,  swishing  his  tail  and  holding  his 
head  high,  with  his  ears  laid  back  flat,  and  pricking  them 
up  straight  as  he  looks  sharply  at  objects  which  attract  his 
attention,  that  people  stop  me  in  the  parks  and  on  the 
streets  and  in  stores  and  cafes  to  ask  me  about  him. 
Whenever  I  am  stopped  by  someone,  others  are  sure  to 
come  along  and  stop,  too.  Soon  there  is  a  crowd  standing 
around  looking  at  Almo  and  asking  questions  about  him. 
I  like  to  have  everyone  see  and  know  about  him,  but  some¬ 
times  it  makes  it  very  hard  for  me  to  get  away  from  these 
animal  lovers  and  be  on  my  way  attending  to  my  affairs. 
I  generally  do  it  by  saying  to  Almo,  "Well,  Almo,  we  must 
be  going  now,  so  say  good-bye  to  your  friends.”  He  will 
give  two  loud  barks  as  a  farewell  salutation  and  at  com¬ 
mand  to  ''forward”  he  will  push  his  big  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  into  the  nearest  opening  between  the  people,  and  off 
we  go.  I  don’t  know  whether  Almo  understands  the  things 
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which  the  people  in  these  gatherings  say  to  each  other 
about  him,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  always  snaps  into 
his  work  with  more  vim  and  pulls  harder  on  his  harness 
and  tries  to  show  off  his  beauty  and  skill  more  on  such 
occasions  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd  than  at  other  times. 
He  knows  when  he  is  on  exhibition  and  responds  quickly 
to  admiration  and  applause.  At  such  times  his  face  is  ani¬ 
mated,  and  his  muscles  quiver  and  his  whole  body  is  alert 
with  expression  as  he  steps  briskly  along. 

In  coloring  Almo  is  like  his  father  and  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  who  were  all  black  and  fawn  color. 
He  gets  his  beautiful  silver  trimmings  from  his  grand¬ 
mother  who  was  all  silver  grey.  His  mother  and  his  great 
grandmother  were  both  jet  black. 

Almo  is  very  big  and  powerful.  He  stands  26%  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder  and  is  5  %  feet  from  the  tip  of  his 
nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  he  weighs  95  pounds.  He  is 
perfectly  proportioned  and  beautifully  colored  and 
marked.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  him 
exactly,  but  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  description.  He  has  a 
coal  black  saddle  which  runs  around  his  shoulders  and 
down  his  back  and  sides.  On  the  backs  of  his  hind  legs 
and  on  his  shoulders  where  the  black  ends,  a  reddish  brown 
begins,  and  as  it  extends  down  his  legs,  it  becomes  fawn 
or  light  tan.  The  black  saddle  makes  him  look  as  if  he 
were  covered  with  a  black  blanket  with  his  yellowish,  tan- 
colored  legs  showing  beneath  it.  Around  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  running  to  a  point  on  his  chest  just  between 
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his  front  legs,  is  a  pronounced  ruff  of  hair.  This  ruff  is 
tan,  outlined  by  darker  markings,  which  are  tipped  with  a 
trimming  of  silver  grey.  This  silver  grey  continues  between 
his  front  legs  and  runs  down  his  stomach  and  the  under¬ 
neath  part  of  his  body  to  the  end  of  his  tail.  His  fur  is 
soft  and  fine  and  shines  like  satin  glistening  in  the  sun, 
due  to  the  grooming  and  careful  feeding  I  give  him.  He 
has  a  large,  beautiful  and  well-shaped  head.  His  nose 
and  muzzle  are  black.  Where  the  black  markings  leave 
off  is  a  glossy  reddish  brown,  fading  into  fawn  color, 
covering  both  ears,  which  are  tipped  with  black.  In  the 
center  of  his  forehead  is  a  distinctive  diamond-shaped 
marking  of  black,  bordered  with  brown,  and  one  fine 
black  line  like  a  parting  straight  back  between  his  ears. 
His  eyes  are  a  sparkling  dark  red  brown,  bright,  intelli¬ 
gent,  happy  eyes  that  are  always  keen  and  alert,  watching 
everything  that  is  going  on  around  him.  The  black  mark¬ 
ings  which  outline  them  make  them  appear  even  larger 
than  they  really  are.  Almo  is  nearly  always  smiling  with 
his  mouth  open  and  his  red  tongue  extended  out  a  couple 
of  inches  from  between  his  pearly  white  teeth. 


ALMO  ON  EXHIBITION  AS  THE  FEATURE  ATTRACTION  OF  THE  TWIN 
CITIES  KENNEL  CLUB  DOG  SHOW  IN  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  WHERE  HE 
WAS  THE  GUEST  OF  MR.  J.  L.  SINYKIN,  AND  WAS  SEEN  BY  MORE 
THAN  2,000  VISITORS  TO  THE  SHOW 
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CHAPTER  XII  /T  /\ 

'A. x\.LL  dog  owners  are  elated 
over  the  ribbons  and  trophies  which  their  dogs  win  at  the 
dog  shows,  and  it’s  quite  natural  that  they  should  be,  as 
such  winnings  represent  the  royalty  of  the  canine  world 
from  a  show  point  of  view.  Almo  is  very  strongly  show- 
pointed  and  would  give  any  field  of  championship  con¬ 
tenders  in  his  class  a  run  for  blue  ribbons  at  any  dog  show, 
but  I  do  not  enter  him  in  the  shows  in  competition  to  those 
who  are  trying  for  championship  honors  to  improve  the 
value  of  their  dogs  as  breeders.  We  seldom  mate  eye  dogs 
while  they  are  serving  as  guides  as  it  may  spoil  them  for 
this  work.  I  enter  him  in  some  of  the  shows  on  exhibition 
only,  where  he  has  been  admired  by  thousands  of  visitors 
and  owners  of  practically  every  breed  of  dog  in  America. 
Here  he  has  spent  some  hot  but  happy  days  on  the  bench 
along  with  the  other  kings  and  queens  of  the  dog  world. 
It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  some  mighty  inter¬ 
esting  people  and  to  make  wonderful  friends  through 
attending  these  dog  shows. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  any  man  or  woman  who  has 
never  attended  a  dog  show  should  make  it  a  point  to  go  to 
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at  least  one  show  a  year.  It  reveals  delightful  personalities 
and  entertaining  and  educational  glimpses  of  the  dogs  and 
their  owners  who  are  painstakingly  developing  the  beauty 
and  character  of  "man’s  best  friend”  in  a  field  that  is  a 
little  world  of  its  own.  No  one  who  attends  these  shows 
and  gains  this  intimate  understanding  could  ever  be  cruel 
to  dogs,  and  the  work  of  our  humane  societies  would  be 
greatly  lessened  if  mothers  and  fathers  would  early  reveal 
this  information  to  their  little  ones,  thus  engendering  true 
love  and  kindness  through  knowledge  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  If  you  love  animals  but  are  not  a  dog  owner,  why 
not  become  dog  minded  and  buy  yourself  a  well  bred  dog 
from  some  reliable  breeder  of  your  favorite  type  of  dog. 
Give  him  a  good  home  and  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
rearing  and  obedience  training  of  your  pet,  and  in  return 
enjoy  the  beautiful  lessons  of  companionship  and  devo¬ 
tion  which  God  intended  to  bring  to  humanity  through 
his  creations? 

While  Almo  is  not  a  contender  for  show  dog  champion¬ 
ship  honors  and  boasts  no  dog  show  winnings,  he  is  an 
outstanding  champion,  without  competition,  in  the  valor, 
intelligence,  and  humanitarian  service  class  and  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  number  of  beautiful  silver  cups  and 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  that  have  been  awarded  to 
him  for  bravery  and  intelligence  by  various  organizations 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Germany,  and  three  pieces 
of  statuary,  sculptured  of  him  from  life,  by  Carlo 
Romanelli,  noted  Italian  sculptor. 
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Tribute  cups  have  been  presented  to  him  by  Diana 
Belais  of  the  New  York  Anti-vivisection  Society;  L.  J. 
Arms,  National  Paper  Products  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  J.  L.  Sinykin,  La  Salle  Kennels,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  A.  C.  Davidson  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rubber  Stamp 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  J.  A.  Matthews,  Matthews 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
L.  A.  Gould,  Rosecliff  Shirt  Company  of  New  York. 

A  number  of  these  awards  were  presented  publicly  with 
pomp  and  ceremony. 

His  first  medal  was  received  by  proxy  from  the  stage 
of  a  New  York  theater,  presented  by  Diana  Belais,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Anti-vivisection  Society.  On  this 
same  occasion  Almo  was  one  of  the  first  twelve  dogs  in 
the  United  States  to  be  made  a  member  of  The  Animal 
Hero  Legion. 

Almo  was  distinguished  at  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall 
in  the  presence  of  former  Mayor  Porter,  former  Chief  of 
Police  Steckel,  Fire  Chief  Scott,  and  many  other  city 
officials  and  moving  picture  notables  when  he  received  the 
first  medal  ever  awarded  a  dog  for  heroism  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  which  was  presented  by  Helen  A.  French, 
Vice  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Humane  Commission. 

He  also  has  the  honor  of  being  made  an  official  "Dog 
Scout”  and  presented  with  a  medal  by  the  Metropolitan 
Division  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Los  Angeles,  during  a  Kind¬ 
ness  to  Animals  Week  Ceremony  at  Exposition  Park. 

Medals  from  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  Department 


LOS  ANGELES  HONORS  ALMO 

THE  FIRST  MEDAL  EVER  AWARDED  TO  A  DOG  FOR  HEROISM  BY 
THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  PRESENTED  AT  THE  CITY  HALL 
BY  HELEN  A.  FRENCH,  HUMANE  COMMISSIONER 
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and  the  Junior  Aviation  League  were  presented  at  a  public 
ceremony  at  the  Arroyo  Seco  Playground. 

Following  our  fire  experience,  the  news  of  which  quickly 
spread  to  Germany,  where  Almo  is  known  and  regarded 
by  dogdom  as  an  individual  canine  personality,  two  spe¬ 
cially  designed  medals  were  sent  him.  The  world’s  two 
foremost  advocates  and  developers  of  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind,  the  Wurttembergischer  Fuhrhund-Bund  of  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Germany,  and  the  Deutscher  Blindenbund  fur 
Fuhrhunde  of  Berlin  sent  these  in  recognition  of  Almo’s 
intelligent  and  heroic  demonstration  of  his  fidelity  and 
leadership.  Almo  is  the  only  dog  in  the  world  to  receive 
this  distinction,  and  it  represents  the  acme  of  appreciation 
of  this  great  dog’s  work  by  the  German  people. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDAL 
PRESENTED  BY 

WURTTEMBERGISCHER  FUHRHUND-BUND 
STUTTGART,  GERMANY 


ALMO  IS  THE  FIRST  AND  ONLY  DOG  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  RECEIVE  THE 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TWO  GREAT  GERMAN  SOCIETIES  NOW  SUPPLYING 
GUIDE  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  GERMANY 


Inscription — rrAlmo  den  Ret  ter  seines  blinden 
Herrn  aus  Todesnot  grusstu,  ehrt  die  Heimat'' 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

Almo,  the  rescuer  of  his  blind  master  from  death,  is 
greeted  and  honored  by  his  Fatherland 
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GOLD  MEDAL 
PRESENTED  BY 

DEUTSCHER  BLINDENBUND  FUR  FUHRHUNDE 
BERLIN,  GERMANY 


THOSE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  GERMAN  CONSERVATISM  IN  MAKING  AWARDS 
FOR  ANY  PURPOSE  WILL  APPRECIATE  THE  OUTSTANDING  HONOR  THESE 
TWO  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  MEDALS  REPRESENT 


Inscription — rrFur  hervorragende  Leistung  dem 
Blindenfuhrerhund  Almo  gewidmej” 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 

Dedicated  to  Almo  for  outstanding  accomplishment 
as  guide  for  the  blind 
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Almo  in  Public  Life 

CHAPTER  XIII  Tf O 

^AOHORTLY  after  I  obtained 
Almo  I  began  to  receive  invitations  from  various  organi¬ 
zations  to  attend  their  meetings,  luncheons,  banquets,  and 
conventions  as  their  guest  speaker  to  tell  about  Almo  and 
his  work  and  of  the  plan  to  establish  a  school  in  California 
for  the  training  of  these  guide  dogs  for  the  blind.  Each 
engagement  brought  more  invitations  from  other  groups 
interested  in  knowing  about  Almo  and  our  work.  To  date, 
over  two  hundred  lectures  have  been  given  before  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  International  Lions  Clubs  Convention  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel  with  four  thousand  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  over  the  United  States  in  attendance,  a  dis¬ 
trict  Lions  Clubs  convention  of  executives  from  over  fifty 
Lions  Clubs  of  Southern  California,  and  at  a  number  of 
Lions  Club  dens;  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Masonic 
Clubs,  Eastern  Star,  Parent  Teachers  Associations,  Ki- 
wanis  Clubs,  Elks  Clubs,  Braille  Clubs,  California  State 
Humane  Societies’  Convention  at  Santa  Barbara,  Local 
Humane  Societies,  Jewish  Women’s  Council,  Medical  As¬ 
sociations,  Women’s  Clubs,  Kellogg’s  Arabian  Horse 
Show,  churches,  sanitariums,  and  a  number  of  schools, 
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TRIBUTE  CUPS,  MEDALS,  AND  STATUARY  AWARDS  FOR  ALMo’s 
INTELLIGENCE,  FIDELITY,  AND  BRAVERY 
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reaching  20,000  school  children,  Boy  Scout  organizations, 
radio  broadcasts,  and  too  many  others  to  list  here. 

Syndicate  and  independent  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been  eager  to  obtain 
photographs  and  stories  about  Almo  and  the  part  he  is 
playing  in  making  it  possible  for  other  sightless  persons  to 
have  eye  dogs  to  guide  them.  They  have  been  most  gener¬ 
ous  in  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  this  subject.  They 
have  given  us  a  number  of  international  news  syndicate 
releases  through  some  ten  thousand  leading  newspapers  in 
this  and  foreign  countries.  It  has  been  estimated  by  news¬ 
paper  men  that,  at  advertising  rates,  the  newspaper  space 
devoted  to  Almo  and  the  eye  dog  movement  he  represents 
would  amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  have  hundreds  of  clippings  from  various  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Germany,  many  of 
which  were  sent  to  me  by  friends. 

I  have  received  several  thousand  letters,  poems,  stories, 
and  drawings  from  school  children  who  were  inspired  by 
Almo’s  visit  to  their  schools;  also  many  wonderful  letters 
from  teachers  and  heads  of  various  organizations  before 
whom  we  have  delivered  our  message,  praising  and  endors¬ 
ing  the  humanitarian,  altruistic,  and  practical  purpose  of 
the  National  Eye  Dog  Association.  Inc.,  in  its  efforts  to 
make  it  possible  for  blind  persons  throughout  the  LJnited 
States  to  have  the  services  of  an  eye  dog  like  Almo. 


DURING  KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS  WEEK  CEREMONY,  800  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  EAST  SECOND  STREET  SCHOOL  OF  LOS  ANGELES  PRE¬ 
SENTED  ALMO  WITH  WREATHS  AND  FLOWERS  FOR  HEROISM 
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Almo  s  Master 


<CI 


CHAPTER  XIV  ...  . 

T  is  easy  and  enjoyable  to 
most  of  us  to  do  the  things  we  like  to  do.  I  have  enjoyed 
telling  you  about  Almo  and  my  experiences  with  him,  but 
to  write  anything  about  myself  is  proving  a  task.  I  have 
been  sitting  at  my  desk  before  my  typewriter,  alone  except 
for  Almo’s  companionship  for  nearly  two  hours,  searching 
my  mind  for  a  beginning.  Almo,  lying  beside  me,  shifts  his 
position  and  releases  a  deep  sigh,  wondering,  no  doubt, 
"When  will  he  cover  up  that  typewriter  and  call  it  a  day?” 
for  the  hour  has  grown  quite  late. 

"Don’t  you  forget,  Almo,  that  our  friends  insisted  that 
I  tell  our  readers  something  about  myself,  just  as  I  have 
told  them  about  you,  and  remember,  old  pal,  I  have  had  a 
hard  job  trimming  your  story  from  a  three-hundred  page 
book  to  one  of  this  size,  but  a  few  pages  are  going  to  hold 
all  I  can  tell  them  about  myself.  After  all,  it  is  you  they 
are  most  interested  in,  not  me." 

As  I  sit  here  listening  to  the  clock  strike  midnight,  talk¬ 
ing  to  Almo,  my  thoughts  go  back  to  the  many  wonderful 
animal  friends  I  have  had,  and  the  enjoyable  hours  I  spent 
with  them — my  beautiful,  iron-grey,  saddle  horse,  Jim,  who 
the  delight  of  my  young  soul;  my  dogs  who  fought 
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for  turns  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  my  bed;  my  two  Maltese 
cats  that  followed  me  around  and  sat  perched,  like  two 
solemn,  old  owls,  on  the  wharf  and  watched  me  while  I 
fished;  my  goat  who  played  until  he  was  tired  and  then 
butted  me  through  the  fence. 

I  lived  in  the  extreme  end  of  southern  Florida  until  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  spent  most  of  my  out-of-school 
hours  in  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hunting  and  all  forms 
of  athletics.  During  vacations  I  traveled  with  my  family, 
that  is,  providing  the  sponge  fishing  seasons  had  been  good 
ones.  My  father  operated  a  fleet  of  sponge  boats.  Their 
success  depended  on  the  weather  and  on  the  number  of 
Spanish  fishing  boats  from  Cuba  which  demoralized  our 
crews.  If  the  weather  was  windy,  it  muddied  the  water  and 
the  sponge  could  not  be  found.  Some  of  the  crews  on  Dad’s 
boats  would  exchange  their  grub  with  the  Spanish  fisher¬ 
men  for  aguardiente  (sugar  cane  rum) ,  and  they  would 
remain  intoxicated  until  their  food  gave  out,  and  then  re¬ 
turn  to  port  with  hard  luck  stories.  This  caused  Dad  heavy 
losses.  When  this  happened  we  vacationed  at  home. 

Boys  and  girls  mature  rapidly  in  that  climate  and  at  six¬ 
teen  I  was  as  tall  as  I  am  now,  weighed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  and  looked  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  During  one  of  these  stay-at-home  vacations,  one 
of  my  friends  sold  me  the  idea  that  we  should  invest  our 
time  in  learning  the  cigar  manufacturing  business,  which 
was  the  island’s  chief  industry.  I  did  so  and  became  expert 
at  it,  and  could  always  find  a  position. 
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Then  I  entered  the  University  of  Florida.  I  had  two 
ambitions:  one,  to  become  an  architect  and  build  beautiful 
homes  and  buildings,  and  the  other,  to  be  a  physical  cul- 
turist  and  build  beautiful  bodies.  I  missed  doing  both.  My 
father  died.  My  architectural  castles  collapsed.  At  the 
University  of  Florida  I  acted  as  assistant  physical  instruc¬ 
tor  for  the  experience  and  personal  development,  taught 
boxing  for  pocket  money,  and  played  football  for  glory. 

I  then  went  to  New  York.  My  amateur  theatrical  ex¬ 
periences  and  acquaintances  led  me  through  the  portals  of 
stagedom,  where  I  met  a  type  of  stage  director  that  existed 
in  those  days,  who  would  have  been  all  right  if  someone 
had  taken  a  fall  or  two  out  of  him  each  morning  before  he 
started  rehearsals.  My  judgment  told  me  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  best  for  them  and  for  me,  too,  if  I  "came  out 
by  that  same  door  wherein  I  went,”  and  I  landed  in  San 
Francisco  in  time  to  experience  the  disastrous  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906. 

An  opportunity  to  establish  a  clear  Havana  cigar  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  presented  itself,  and  in  two  years  I  devel¬ 
oped  it  to  where  we  were  employing  thirty  men  and  women 
in  the  factory,  with  three  traveling  salesmen  in  the  field, 
and  a  chain  of  seven  retail  outlet  stores.  Certain  legislative 
measures  were  passed  prohibiting  slot  machines  and  all 
forms  of  gaming  for  merchandise,  on  which  the  cigar  stores 
depended  largely  at  that  time.  The  tobacco  industry  seemed 
to  be  doomed.  No  persuasion  would  convince  my  asso¬ 
ciates  that  the  change  would  prove  beneficial  eventually. 
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We  dissolved  the  business,  and  I  became  associated  with 
a  large  food  products  concern  for  whom  I  traveled  for 
several  years. 

About  this  time,  at  the  age  of  29,  during  a  smallpox 
epidemic  when  I  was  vaccinated,  I  reacted  adversely  to  the 
vaccine,  which  affected  my  nervous,  muscular,  and  lym¬ 
phatic  systems  and  left  me  a  physical  wreck.  It  affected 
my  eyes  and  within  a  few  months  I  was  blind.  I  went 
through  a  most  torturesome  experience  for  nearly  four 
years,  offering  myself  as  a  sort  of  experimental  laboratory 
in  the  hope  of  finding  relief,  if  not  a  cure.  One  by  one, 
seventeen  medical  specialists  gave  me  up  or  passed  me  on 
to  someone  else.  I  appeared  to  be  a  total  loss.  My  chance 
for  regaining  any  degree  of  health  or  recovering  the  slight¬ 
est  bit  of  eyesight  seemed  hopeless.  My  strength,  vitality, 
and  stamina  were  depleted.  The  pains  in  my  eyes  grew 
worse  and  my  suffering  seemed  unbearable.  Finally  I  was 
given  one  to  two  weeks,  at  the  most,  to  live. 

Then  a  miracle  happened.  I  began  to  regain  a  little 
strength;  the  pains  in  my  body  and  eyes  began  to  subside 
gradually  and  the  attacks  were  farther  apart.  A  new  lease 
on  life  took  possession  of  me.  Step  by  step  I  fought  my 
way  out  of  the  valley  of  death  into  which  I  had  been  cast 
so  suddenly.  Loving  friends  brought  me  spiritual  help  and 
comfort  in  my  distress.  A  typewriter  and  dictaphone  ma¬ 
chine  gave  me  occupation,  which  played  an  important  part 
in  my  gaining  strength  and  poise.  As  my  strength  returned, 
with  it  came  new  ambitions  and  I  was  able  to  succeed,  re- 
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gardless  of  my  handicap.  However,  it  took  me  several  years 
to  get  over  the  shock  and  find  myself.  I  did  not  entirely 
recover  from  the  illness  which  kept  me  down  in  bed  in 
agony,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time  for  sixteen  years,  until, 
through  an  operation  on  my  eyes,  I  found  relief. 

It  seems  that  God  compensates  us  for  our  losses  by 
bringing  into  our  lives  other  means  by  which  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  carry  on.  In  my  darkest  hour  I  met  the  wonder¬ 
ful  little  woman,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  who  became 
my  wife.  With  her  encouragement  and  help  I  managed 
to  fight  my  way  back  to  health  and  commercial  success. 

My  daily  experiences  in  trying  to  rehabilitate  myself  as 
a  blind  man  were  very  discouraging,  and  my  deepest  sym¬ 
pathies  go  out  to  those  who  must  begin  life  all  over  under 
the  heavy  cross  of  blindness.  Nobody  seemed  to  have  any 
confidence  in  a  blind  person’s  ability  to  do  anything.  It 
finally  dawned  on  me  that  I  would  have  to  make  my  own 
opportunities.  I  was  a  problem  unto  myself  because  of 
being  so  ill  most  of  the  time.  I  found  myself  at  the  end  of 
the  first  four  years  still  seriously  ill,  blind,  penniless,  and 
too  proud  to  ask  any  of  my  acquaintances  for  financial 
help.  What  could  I  do,  under  the  circumstances,  to  earn  a 
living?  This  became  my  great  problem.  I  was  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  city,  without  any  business  contacts,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  removed  from  former  business  associates, 
whose  knowledge  of  my  capabilities  might  have  been  of 
some  assistance  to  me  in  starting  life  over  again,  had  I 
been  in  their  midst.  The  great  World  War  was  still  in 
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progress.  There  was  plenty  of  money  in  circulation  and 
merchandise  was  easy  to  sell  in  quantities,  but  it  was  a 
problem  to  find  a  company  that  had  anything  to  sell  or 
who  needed  anyone  to  sell  it.  Manufacturers  and  jobbers 
were  already  oversold. 

I  finally  made  connections  with  a  concern  that  handled 
paper  products,  chemicals  and  sanitary  supplies.  It  was  a 
large  line  with  over  one  thousand  articles  in  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  packages.  I  learned  their  line  first  by  go¬ 
ing  over  each  item  with  my  hands  several  times  and  then 
by  dictating  their  price  catalogue  onto  dictaphone  cylinders 
which  repeated  them  back  to  me  as  often  as  required.  In 
my  condition  it  took  me  three  months  to  get  familiar  with 
the  line.  I  began  by  making  telephone  calls  to  my  pros¬ 
pective  customers.  I  was  able  to  make  only  a  few  calls  at 
a  time.  There  would  be  days  and  weeks  when  I  was  too 
ill  to  do  this.  Whenever  I  found  interested  prospects,  I 
arranged  with  a  guide  to  call  on  them  with  me.  I  was  so 
weak  and  distracted  with  the  pains  in  my  eyes  and  head 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  was  forced  to  return  home 
before  reaching  my  destination.  This  first  rehabilitation 
venture  proved  financially  to  be  a  case  of  "love’s  labor 
lost,”  but  it  was  the  means  of  my  regaining  some  of  my 
strength  and  confidence. 

I  opened  my  own  office  and  made  arrangements  with 
several  local  manufacturers  of  paper  and  sanitary  pro¬ 
ducts  to  handle  their  lines  on  a  jobbing  basis.  Little  by 
little  I  built  up  my  health,  courage,  and  business,  and  was 
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making  a  creditable  showing  when  the  war  ended  and  an 
opportunity  came  to  me  to  enter  a  new  field  of  merchan¬ 
dise  distribution.  I  became  a  manufacturer’s  agent,  secured 
several  eastern  agencies,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  pioneer 
direct-from-factory-to-consumer  distribution  by  parcel  post 
in  California. 

Inspired  by  an  overwhelming  incentive  to  succeed,  and 
enthused  over  the  possibilities  this  new  field  offered  to  in¬ 
crease  my  earning  capacity,  I  managed  to  build  up  and 
maintain  for  many  years  one  of  the  largest  individual 
direct  selling  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women.  Much 
of  my  work  was  done  lying  on  a  couch  in  my  office,  giving 
dictation  to  my  stenographers  alternately,  while  hot  appli¬ 
cations  were  being  placed  on  my  eyes  to  stop  the  pains.  It 
was  not  all  romance  and  profits  by  any  means.  Through 
changes  of  management,  merchandise,  and  policies  at  the 
factories  I  represented,  which  acted  unfavorably  on  my 
sales  force,  they  caused  me  to  go  broke  several  times,  but 
in  each  instance  I  managed  to  regain  my  losses. 

In  my  years  of  effort  to  alleviate  my  suffering  and  re¬ 
store  my  health,  the  search  led  me  into  the  realm  of  the 
study  of  mental  and  physical  sciences.  I  began  to  receive 
benefits  beyond  my  expectations.  My  interest  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  that  illusive  blessing,  health,  increased  a  desire  to 
aid  others  in  the  same  search,  and  I  decided  to  develop  my 
ambitions  along  this  line  to  a  professional  conclusion.  Six 
long  years  of  hard  work  and  grind  have  elapsed  since  this 
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decision  was  made,  and  many  setbacks  have  been  encoun¬ 
tered  along  the  way.  Many  personal  sacrifices  have  been 
necessary,  but  by  applying  my  understanding  of  God’s  laws 
to  my  mind  and  body  I  have  been  able  to  conquer  my  own 
weaknesses  and  those  of  others  and  direct  what  might  have 
otherwise  produced  disaster  into  accomplishment.  As  a 
reward  for  my  determined  efforts  to  finish  what  I  had 
started,  despite  all  handicaps  and  discouragements,  I  have 
earned  my  degree  of  Doctor  and  Philosopher  of  Chiroprac¬ 
tic  and  Naturopathic  methods  of  healing,  to  which  pro¬ 
fession  I  expect  to  devote  myself  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

I  have  tried  at  all  times  to  see  myself  as  a  seeing  man, 
capable  of  accomplishing  anything  that  is  right  and  within 
reason,  and  within  my  range  of  possibilities,  and  to  this 
extent  I  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  a  handicap,  not  because 
of  one. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

HERE  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  mental  attitude  of  blind  and  seeing  persons.  There 
is  still  a  greater  difference  in  the  social  and  industrial  am¬ 
bitions  of  the  seeing  and  sightless  man  or  woman.  These 
differences  are  produced  in  the  blind  by  their  realization  of 
their  educational,  physical,  social,  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  limitations,  which  retard  equality  with  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  Yet  in  many  ways  and  in  many  pro¬ 
fessions  and  occupations  the  blind  excel  in  competition 
with  their  seeing  fellowmen,  and  some  blind  men  and 
women  rise  to  great  fame  and  fortune. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  face  a  life  of  dark¬ 
ness  from  day  to  day  and  to  master  the  discouraging  expe¬ 
riences  with  which  we  are  constantly  confronted.  Perhaps 
our  greatest  balm  and  stimulus  is  occupation  and  interest 
in  which  we  can  best  live  and  serve  and  forget  our  dreadful 
handicap.  To  be  constantly  reminded  of  it  by  ourselves 
or  others  means  failure  instead  of  success.  Most  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  cheerful  and  happy,  hopeful  and  ambitious,  and 
eager  for  a  chance  to  earn  and  be  self-supporting,  and  to 
live  as  near  normal  lives  as  their  misfortune  will  permit, 
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but  life  deals  doubly  hard  with  some  of  us.  It  not  only 
robs  us  of  our  eyesight,  but  in  many  instances,  of  our 
occupations,  husbands,  wives,  children,  homes,  families, 
and  friends,  and  we  have  to  start  the  merry-go-round  all 
over  again.  It  leaves  us  outcasts  to  flounder  around  in 
our  helpless  misery,  hysterically  trying  to  find  a  way  out 
of  our  dilemma,  so  that  we  may  take  our  places  in  the 
social  and  industrial  structure  of  existence  and  enjoy  the 
sunshine  of  life  and  a  bit  of  independence  through  re¬ 
habilitation. 

There  are  competent  blind  lawyers,  chiropractors,  osteo¬ 
paths,  masseurs,  insurance  men,  piano  tuners,  dictaphone 
operators,  typists,  salesmen,  musicians,  vocalists,  teachers, 
and  scores  following  other  occupations  gained  through 
supreme  patience,  courage,  and  struggle.  Most  large  cities 
have  a  blind  handicraft  shop  where  baskets,  brushes, 
brooms,  furniture,  rugs,  chair-caning,  tennis  racquet  string¬ 
ing,  and  fine  crochet  work  may  be  purchased.  Your  patron¬ 
age  of  the  professional  and  business  blind  man  and  woman 
will  be  encouraging  and  appreciated  by  them. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  for  the  man  or  woman  blind  from 
infancy  or  adolescent  life,  as  it  is  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  unexpectedly  becomes  sightless  in  adult  life.  Those 
who  become  blind  in  early  childhood  generally  have  the 
advantage  of  being  educated  and  trained  for  some  line  of 
work  for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  into  which  they  may 
grow  and  become  successful,  while  finding  it  comparatively 
easy  to  adjust  themselves  to  life  and  their  circumstances; 
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but  the  great  tragedy  falls  to  those  who  become  blind  in 
adult  life,  with  fixed  habits  and  responsibilities,  and  un¬ 
prepared  financially  to  meet  the  situation  which  leaves 
them  wounded,  confused,  and  helpless  in  the  midst  of 
wreckage  from  which  it  takes  years  to  dig  out,  adjust,  and 
rehabilitate. 

For  some  it  builds  bigger  and  better  men  and  women 
who  are  inspired  to  create  and  give  back  to  life  richly  and 
gloriously  of  that  inner  vision  and  spirit  which  lights  their 
way.  The  others  —  well,  they  become  the  milestones  by 
which  people  should  gain  a  liberal  understanding  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  what  it  must  mean  to  be  blind,  and 
therefore  become  more  grateful  for  their  eyesight  and  a 
little  more  sympathetic  and  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  those  who  live  in  the  eternal  night. 
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His  Master  s  Eyes 


CHAPTER  XVI 

.S  THE  sun  nears  the 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  to  the  east,  casting 
its  first,  faint  morning  rays  into  the  dark  valley  below,  the 
stars  become  invisible,  the  sky  is  touched  with  pastel  grey, 
and  the  purple  shadows  of  another  passing  night  steal 
softly  away  to  hide  beneath  the  golden  sunbeams  of  ap¬ 
proaching  day.  A  mild  breeze  from  the  Pacific  shakes  the 
dew  of  night  from  the  pale  green  palms.  The  dawning 
song  of  the  birds  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  that  grow 
beneath  my  window  reach  me.  Although  I  cannot  see 
them,  the  changing  colors  of  the  sky,  the  swiftly  lighted 
vibrations  of  the  air,  and  the  stirring  of  little  living  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  fresh  out-of-doors  play  upon  my  senses  and 
I  am  filled  with  the  stimulation  of  a  new  dawn. 

Soon  two  occupants  of  our  little  western  home  will 
make  ready  to  start  the  day,  for  Almo  is  already  beside 
me,  flapping  his  ears  in  his  usual  morning  greeting,  com¬ 
municating  to  me  his  eager  expectancy  to  take  me  into  the 
open  spaces  while  the  air  is  still  cool  and  the  streets  are 
untraveled  except  for  an  occasional  early  riser  or  passing 
automobile.  Most  people  consider  a  blind  man  as  a  shut- 
in,  but  now  that  I  have  Almo  I  can  smile  at  such  an  idea. 
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Almo — His  Master’s  Eyes 


As  I  feel  his  sturdy  body  tugging  at  the  harness,  guiding 
me  swiftly  along  the  sidewalk,  enabling  me  to  take  long, 
full,  swinging  strides,  my  system  becomes  more  invigor¬ 
ated  and  my  mind  more  stimulated  at  every  step.  These 
walks  are  made  more  enjoyable  and  my  appreciation  of 
Almo  becomes  greater  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  my 
mental  outlook  and  bodily  health. 

A  fine  sense  of  security  and  companionship  is  never  lost 
to  the  blind  man  who  owns  one  of  these  devoted  dogs.  In  a 
thousand  little  ways  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night,  he 
fills  a  spiritual,  mental,  physical,  and  practical  need  with 
his  sympathetic,  understanding  presence  and  willing  service. 

During  office  hours,  Almo  lies  beside  my  desk,  feigning 
slumber,  but  peeking  at  me  through  a  half-open  eye  at  my 
slightest  move,  to  see  if  he  is  going  to  be  needed.  If  he  is 
sure  my  movements  indicate  that  I  am  making  ready  to  go 
somewhere,  he  is  on  his  feet  instantly,  first  taking  a  good 
stretch  and  then  giving  himself  a  vigorous  shaking.  Then 
he  stands  with  ears  erect,  and  his  tail,  that  tireless  symbol 
of  his  undaunted  enthusiasm,  gladly  waving,  while  he 
watches  me  intently  with  his  big,  brown  eyes  glowing  with 
eager  interest  as  he  awaits  a  command. 

The  thought  of  having  my  ever-ready,  faithful  Almo  to 
take  me  from  my  office  to  the  bank,  to  the  post  office,  to 
the  print  shop,  to  the  lunch  room,  and  afterwards  for  a 
stroll  through  the  park  near  by,  and  on  other  business 
missions  is  always  inspiring  and  encouraging. 
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At  the  close  of  the  day,  if  there  are  no  business  or  social 
obligations  to  meet,  I  go  for  long  walks  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  him.  I  think  I  enjoy  our  night  travels  together 
most  of  all.  It  is  usually  late  and  the  streets  are  deserted. 
If  I  become  tired,  I  find  some  convenient  and  suitable 
place  to  sit  down  to  rest  and  meditate.  Almo  lies  as  close 
to  me  as  he  can,  and  all  is  quiet  save  for  the  song  of  the 
crickets  and  distant  muffled  sounds  of  radios.  I  find  it  so 
peaceful  and  restful  out  there  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
under  the  stars,  alone  with  my  silent  partner,  that  I  often 
linger  long  with  my  thoughts. 

Sometimes  at  home  in  the  hush  of  the  late  evening 
hours,  I  find  rest  and  comfort  alone  with  Almo  after  the 
family  has  retired.  He  will  take  a  position  before  me  and 
I  can  feel  him  gazing  steadily  up  at  me  out  of  those  soft, 
but  penetrating  eyes. 

I  believe  that  the  high  intelligence  of  the  shepherd  dogs 
that  are  qualified  and  educated  for  eye  dog  service  enables 
them  intuitively  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  from  close  association.  Since  kindly  understanding  is 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  blind,  the  psychic  reaction 
of  such  a  dog’s  love  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  helping  a 
man  to  attain  those  heights  of  thought  and  endeavor 
which  release  him  from  the  mental  qualms  that  may  once 
have  held  him  a  prisoner.  In  these  moments  of  quiet  com¬ 
panionship  with  Almo,  nothing  seems  too  difficult  for  me 
to  attempt,  and  I  build  my  castles  in  the  air  without  fear 
of  criticism  or  censure. 
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Almo — His  Master’s  Eyes 


I  know  from  experience  that  Almo  has  been  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  me  in  the  development  of  my  own  intuitive 
powers  and  that  my  study  of  Almo’s  viewpoint  toward 
his  work  and  toward  mankind  has  enabled  me  to  broaden 
my  own  perspective  of  life  and  to  develop  a  better  mental 
balance  and  poise. 

Blind  folk  are  more  or  less  limited  in  their  experience 
and  activities  and  are  apt  to  become  over-developed  along 
certain  lines  of  thought  and  action,  but  a  guide  dog  widens 
their  scope  of  mental  and  physical  activity  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  enables  them  to  become  less  introspective 
and  compels  them  to  enter  more  naturally  and  impartially 
into  the  daily  activities  of  life  about  them. 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  in  order  that  you  may  have  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  blind  and  to  have 
the  services  of  a  guide  dog  like  Almo,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  do  something  a  little  unusual.  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  visualize  yourself  as  being  sightless.  Picture  your¬ 
self  as  a  totally  blind  man  or  woman,  never  to  see  the  light 
of  day  again.  Stop  reading  and  close  your  eyes  while  you 
conceive  of  yourself  compelled  to  earn  a  living  for  your¬ 
self  and  family.  With  your  eyes  closed,  try  to  picture 
yourself  without  eyesight,  managing  the  business  or  hold¬ 
ing  the  position  in  which  you  are  at  present  engaged. 
Again  close  your  eyes  and  visualize  yourself  endeavoring 
to  keep  track  of  your  personal  belongings,  making  an 
effort  to  groom  yourself,  to  dress,  or  to  attend  to  your 
many  household  duties,  and  the  hundred  and  one  things 
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requiring  you  to  go  in  and  out  of  your  home  and  about 
your  business  and  on  the  streets,  through  the  crowds,  at¬ 
tempting  to  board  street  cars  and  busses,  in  this  handi¬ 
capped  condition. 

With  your  eyes  closed,  feel  yourself  longing  to  go 
somewhere  or  obliged  to  fulfill  some  urgent  requirement 
and  waiting — waiting — waiting — a  half  hour,  an  hour, 
two  hours,  maybe  all  day,  or  two  or  three  days,  for  some¬ 
one  to  escort  you  to  your  destination  or  to  help  you  ac¬ 
complish  something  you  cannot  do  alone  in  the  dark. 

Now  open  your  eyes,  and  by  a  wide  stretch  of  your 
imagination,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  conceive  of  what 
blindness  represents  and  the  advantage  a  guide  dog  would 
be  to  you  under  such  conditions  as  you  have  just  imagined 
yourself  experiencing.  Surely  you  will  grasp  the  spirit 
that  inspired  me  to  found  the  National  Eye  Dog  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  possible  for  other 
sightless  persons  to  have  the  same  degree  of  comradeship, 
freedom  and  independence  that  I  am  privileged  to  have 
through  Almo,  as  well  as  those  spiritual  contacts  with 
nature  and  with  God  which  transcend  human  companion¬ 
ship.  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  I  have  been  very  modest 
in  my  effort  to  portray  to  all  who  may  read  this  little  book 
the  value  and  practical  use  Almo  has  been  to  me  for  the 
past  five  years  and  the  value  which  all  efficiently  trained 
guide  dogs  will  be  in  lifting  the  burden  of  blindness  from 
its  victims  in  the  best  way  available  today. 
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I  am  sure  you  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  im¬ 
portance  of  carefully  guarding  your  health  and  protecting 
your  eyesight  and  learning  to  do  the  things  that  improve 
your  mind  and  body.  Anything  that  weakens  your  health 
impairs  your  ocular  perception.  Remember  that  blindness 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  sneaks  up  on  you  like  a  thief 
in  the  dark,  robbing  you  of  your  most  valuable  physical 
asset  when  you  least  expect  it.  Remember  that  one  out  of 
every  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  is  blind.  It 
might  be  your  turn  next.  Who  knows?  I  do.  I  speak 
from  experience. 

I  believe  this  realization  will  cause  you  as  an  individual, 
blessed  with  what  I  choose  to  call  God’s  greatest  gift  to 
man,  eyesight,  to  assist  in  whatever  way  you  can  to  further 
the  Eye  Dog  Movement  for  the  Blind. 
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In  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  noble  animal  who  is  so 
capably  helping  me  to  help  myself  and  others,  I  quote  the  last  four 
verses  of  my  poem,  "His  Master’s  Eyes.” 


HIS  MASTER’S  EYES 

"Out  of  the  struggle  in  the  dark 

Through  you  the  hand  of  God  did  lead; 

His  will  that  you  should  guide  through  flame 
Two  lives  to  serve  a  greater  need. 

"Though  fame  has  touched  you,  still  your  soul 
For  master  glows  with  undimmed  light, 

And  thousands  laud  the  love  that  shines 
Within  your  eyes  like  stars  at  night. 

"Years  pass  as  by  your  side  I  walk; 

You  are  my  prayer  for  sight  fulfilled. 

Ah.  loyal  spirit,  sad  the  end 

Should  thy  brave  heart  in  death  be  stilled! 

"When  through  the  veil  of  the  beyond, 

God’s  will  at  last  shall  set  me  free, 

I  pray  that  close  beside  me  still 

Almo,  'His  Master’s  Eyes’  shall  be.” 
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